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He would too... if ostriches could talk. For no self- 
respecting ostrich would really put his head in the sand. 
Yet we usually picture them that way. 

Sometimes “time-honored” customs and fables distort 
our view of things in the business world too. Like the 
use of punched-card tabulating machines. Time was when 
you had to rent these machines if you wanted to use 
them. Over and over and over again, you bought these 
machines through endless rental. Yet you never really 
owned them. 

Maybe you think you still have to rent tabulating 
machines. No indeed/ A few years ago Remington Rand 
took its head out of the sand... made it possible for 
you to buy as well as lease punched-card equipment. 

Yes, you can buy Remington Rand tabulating machines 

.. with substantial savings—and that’s after interest, 


for frogitatlle INSURANCE accounting 





taxes, maintenance and amortization. 

Case histories¢ A bank will save $180,000 in I5 years 
through purchase. An investment syndicate will save 
$84,000 in I2 years. An insurance company will save 
$250,000 in I5 years.* Many other prominent companies 
report comparable purchase profits. 

Yes, buying Remington Rand tabulating machines is 
profitable/ The initial cash outlay equals approximately 
five years’ rental...and from then on, up go savings. 

These savings are available to you. For more information, 
just call our nearest branch office or write Tabulating 
Machines Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 


*Write today for certified 
reports (4603A, 4615A, 45I10A) 





_ THE TABULATING MACHINES YOU CAN bay... wtth impressive savings 
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[i slippery finish from floor maintenance methods used 
in a large office building caused eleven falls in six months. 
The problem was put to a Legge floor expert: “Give us 
polished, attractive floors whic h are Non- Slip.” 

After thorough study of floor conditions and mainte- 
nance facilities, the Legge representative introduced a 
practical program. Results: three years of good-looking 
floors without a single accident! 


A WORKABLE PLAN THAT KEEPS COSTS DOWN 


Similarly, in hundreds of leading buildings, institutions 
and plants, Legge scientific floor maintenance, engineered 
to individual 
problems by 
trained techni- 
cians, has pro- 
vided smart- 
looking floors 
with SAFETY. 

Because each 
Legge program 
is ‘tailored to 
your needs .. 





because Legge investigates, prescribes and instructs main- 
tenance crews in effective techniques... you get a workable 
plan which gives you lastingly Non-Slip floors at lower cost! 

Users report 50% less floor maintenance labor with the 
Legge System; 25% less materials; restoration of mal- 
treated floors; effective floor preservation. And you reduce 
accidents up to 95% . . . effect impressive savings in com- 
pensation and liability payments, lowered insurance pre- 
miums. 


GET BEAUTIFUL, SAFE FLOORS 
THIS PROVEN WAY 


The Legge System is the proven 
way to safe, lustrous floors: it is 
approved by leading testing labo- 
ratories; is recommended by casu- 
alty insurance companies. 

Find out how this valuable safety 
service gives you beautiful floors at 
low cost. Send for our free booklet, 
“Mr. Higby Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard Way.” It’s yours 
without obligation. Just clip the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail. 











LEGGE SYSTEM 


Bid. MAINTENANCE 


OF Hon-ale 





New York + 
los Angeles 7 


Boston * St. Louis 
Washington, D. C 


ee SR operat pag oyun cements 





Dna iia ak 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 











I 11 West 42nd St, New York 18, N.Y. I 
J 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
| Gentlemen: i 
Please send me your free , “Mr. 
I Higby Learned About FI fety the i 
§ Hard Way.” > { 
I a I 
" Signed — , 
, Title __ , 
5 Se en , 
Area sq. ft. wis 


ap an en en a een en ee 


OWNER- 
MANAGEMENT 


Guarantees the True Spirit of * 


Pespitality 


at 


THE DRAKE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 

and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


Vice 


DRAKE 


Chi cage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industral 
20 railroad and 20 public utility poe combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
ae 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 2098 
Feb. 28..... 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7 238.3 2108 
Mar. 31..... 375.8 466.7 390.1 205.6 241.9 2049 
Apr. 30..... 386.4 474.8 374.3 211.0 242.9 195.) 
May 3t..... 395.3 472.1 372.5 215.3 236.4 1889 
June 30 402.9 464.9 383.2 213.1 229.7 1999 
July 31 400.5 461.6 382.0 206.9 2268 1979 
Aug. 31..... 403.5 449.0 381.0 207.6 222.5 1937 
Sept. 30..... 410.6 398.0 372.3 211.3 196.9 190.0 
Get. 2..... 4338 68 3729 228.0 196.1 1962 

Nov. 30..... 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 

Dec, 31... 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


NSURANCE shares showed firmness in October and 
stopped the downward drift of the preceding thre 
months. 
gaining 314% to nearly offset the declines registered 
in August and September and to bring our index up to 
196.2. Casualty shares showed a similar but less de 
cided trend with only a fractional gain for the month 
to bring our index to 372.9. 


Fire stocks showed the largest turn-about, 


Fire Stocks 


Boston led the gain in the fire field with a jump 
Hartford gained 


54 points to 631%, a rise of 91%4%. 
followed cl ysel\ 


nearly 8 points to close at 103, up 8%. 
by St. Paul, up 5 points to 71. Leaders on the down 
side were Firemen’s of Newark, off ' point to Il}. 
and Federal, down 11% points to 47, losses of about 4° 
and 3%, respectively. 


Casualty Stocks 
Casualty shares showed approximately as many 
minuses as plusses for the month with \merican Surety 
and Continental Casualty the leaders on the upside 
with gains of 5% and 4%, respectively. Massachusetts 
Bonding displayed weakness coincident with its new 
financing and was off to 27%. Preferred Accident lost 
an additional !4 point to close at 34%, down some 62%. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE AGENCY 7 ric 
acctwo. 1475 ie a 
1016 MAIN STREET 
peey cevyvy et ate _J 
NAME OF ASSURED KIND bane ll = PREMIUM COMMISSION pits 
CHARLES MORAN A Bil 1] 146785 2 010 | 37160 7\48 | 29192 
CHARLES MORAN aA Pol 1] 146785]25)0} |; 3s'60 2a 5 614 5 
ROLAND D Davis puRc| 1} 74321]300] | a7es | | sa7 | ! 1209 
H H JOHNSON P cGijai 15456 3 Si0 | 9515 | 33130 | 6185 
OS} |D A HOOVER AH | 1] 195732 3 S10 1 65109 | 22\75 ' 42i25 
os| JARTHUR CAHILL come) 1] 307656) 175 6 5i7 5 ' 29lo4 it 3 617 4 
O5| |WALTER BARNETT COmP! 1) 3078571175 | 43170 ; 716 5 | 3605 
o5| |RAY PERSONETTE c ut|a| 12654 2 ol0 | asies 310 5 | 12120 
O5| |JAMES TAGGE G tL] 1] 12655] 2.0/0 710 ; 1142 516 8 
02] |SMITH @ CO FIRE] 2} 178930 2 slo | a 7l236R » 4'3acr) | 1 219 208 
25] [NORMAN JONES FIRE] 1] 178955 2 slo | 22iso sis 2 | 688 
































IBM Equipment Speeds Premium Accounting 


With the use of IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 


counting Machines, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Premium Accounting is accomplished with maxi- 


mum speed, ease, and accuracy. 


Agents’ and Brokers’ monthly premium state- 


ments, aged trial balances, production statements, 


and a variety of management and state regulatory 


feports and records are produced automatically 














by the IBM Method of Premium Accounting. 


An IBM installation, either in your office or in 


an IBM Service Bureau, can handle practically any 


type of insurance accounting problem. These IBM 


Service Bureaus, equipped with Electric Punched 


Card Accounting Machines and manned by skilled 


personnel, are conveniently !scated in principal 


cities throughout the country. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAU... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


international Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


In your search for methods 
of increasing efficiency 
and profit . . . investigate the 
time, effort and money 
your organization can save 
by expediting written office 
communications 

. with electronics. 
The Edison Electronic 
Voice-writer .. . proved 
superior by its Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action ... levels 





the hills and valleys in the 


dictating voice .. . makes 


sure that the exact words o 

spoken appear on paper 68 Ed S 

the first time .. . Vv oT. 
947 


every time. Phone 1847 + THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNE 


Ediphone, your city, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Wes? Or. 


or write. (In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd. 


a 8 














EXTENSIVE LOSSES SUFFERED 


OLLOWING a prolonged dry 

spell widespread brush and forest 
fires raged last month throughout 
New York and the New England 
states. Preliminary estimates placed 
the death toll at 21 with property 
damage of $32,000,000. Maine was 
hardest hit with more than 100,000 
acres of woodland burned out, 8 
communities entirely or almost oblit- 
erated, 27 others damaged, 1,148 
homes destroved and 76 damaged 
and 2,500 people made homeless. 
Fifteen of the fatalities occurred in 
this state and $30,000,000 of the 
property loss. In Bar Harbor alone, 
the value of the homes destroyed 
was set at from four to five million 
dollars which figure does not include 
home furnishings or partly de- 
stroyed property. 

In Texas, it was hail which caused 
the damage. Driven almost horizon- 
tally by a high wind, it hit Jackson- 
ville and other east Texas cities 
causing damage estimated at $2,000,- 
000. 

Florida and the North Gulf area 
were stricken by a hurricane. So 
widespread was the damage that 
complete figures on the amount of 
the damage, either propertywise or 
insurancewise, are not yet available. 
However, from surveys, past storm 
experiences and data received to 
date, the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau has compiled the following 
estimates : 


Number of Property 





Claims Loss 
eee 5,000 $2,500,000 
West Palm Beach .. 3,500 2,800,000 
Fort Lauderdale ... 2,500 2,000,000 
Fort Myers ..... 700 210,000 
Pensacola ..... ey 600 120,000 
Mobile, Ala. ...... 600 175,000 
Gulfport, Miss. .... 6,000 4,500,000 
Jackson, Miss. ..... 1,200 120,000 
All Others ........ 875 120,000 

BOM ....050... 2E075 $12,546000 


FEDERAL STORM 
INSURANCE PROPOSED 


pte Pepper and Holland 
of Florida hope to promote the 
Organization of a federal non-profit 
corporation to write hurricane and 
other forms of disaster insurance 
with the government paying the 
administration costs. If there is 
enough support for the proposal, 
it 1s planned to introduce legislation 
at the next session of Congress. 






















HERE IS THE MACHINE 


THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 








This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find thousands of them daily expediting the work of 


their enthusiastic owners ...and saving them money besides. 


Here’s why: 


SoundScriber zs revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 


2) So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


3) SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 
fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 
forget you are using a machine at all! 


Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 

of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 





‘ened amc ati 


od 














1 The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BF-11 } 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Please send complete SoundScriber information. l 
NAME : 
COMPANY — { 

‘ a 

| ADDRESS — i 

CITY. STATE ; 
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If you did the cooking... 


There’d be no stove to compare with 


yours. 


But then—out of consideration for 
the person who does the cooking in 
your home—you ve probably supplied 


her with the best. 


No typewriter could hold a candle to 


yours, 


Perhaps— to ease and speed the work 
of those who do the typing—you’ve 
already made sure that your secretarial 


staff has Royals. The best! 











No “ifs” about it—Royals are tops! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 


better work on machines they prefer to use! 
Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 


—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 


your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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DO YOU NEED A NON CONFERENCE 
COMPANY IN YOUR AGENCY? 


(BONDING ONLY) 


Consider the following— 


AGE—We are the 7th oldest bonding 
company in the United States. 


VOLUME—1946 results show us in 29th 
place in total volume for both 
fidelity and surety lines written in 
the United States, or 22nd place 
for surety only. 


TERRITORY—Licensed in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, II- 
linois, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Wyoming and 


Colorado. 


GOVERNMENT 


LICENSED—We are authorized to sign 
bonds in favor of the United 
States Government or any of its 
Departments. 


WHAT WE 


OFFER—Competitive rates—a handy rate 
manual (you have never seen one 
like it!)—order blanks in place of 
applications for preferred business 
—streamlined application blanks 
(as short as we can make them) 
—bond forms in pads—executed 
padded bonds for most frequently 
used bonds, such as notary, beer, 
liquor, etc. (use like insurance 
policies) —the most attractive 
agency and notary signs—a 
handy kit of supplies (not bulky). 


There must be a reason for our progress — over 
5500 agents know why. 


Invite us to call upon you and explain our system. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Missouri South Dakota 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 


Druggist Mutual Insurance Company ...... Mansfield, Ohi 
Penn Liberty Insurance Company .......... West Chester, Pa 
Penn Mutual Fire Insurance Company .....\Vest Chester, Pa 


ARKANSAS 
Admitted 
Marathon Insurance Company .......... ....+-Dallas, Texas 
lri-State Casualty Insurance Company ..... lulsa, Okla 
COLORADO 
Admitted 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company ...... Chicago, Ill, 
Citizen's Automobile Inter-Ins. Exchange. .Salt Lake City, Utah 
National Indemnity Company ‘ Omaha, Nel 
National Public Service Insurance Company Seattle, Was 
GEORGIA 
Admitted 


Birmingham Fire Insurance Company ...... birmingham, Ala 
Grangers Mutual Insurance Company .... Middletown, Md 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
Commerce Insurance Company ........... -Glens Falls, N. Y, 
Founders’ Fire & Marine Insurance Company.Los Angeles, Cal, 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ..........Omaha, Nel 
KANSAS 
Admitted 
lowa Hardware Mutual Casualty Company Mason City, Iowa 


KENTUCKY 

Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Company ..... Peoria, Ill 
Highway Mutual Casualty Company ........... Chicago, Ill 
Protective Mutual Casualty Insurance Company. .St. Louis, Mo 

Withdrew 
Central Surety Fire Corporation ....... ...- Kansas City, M 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Examined 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ...... Boston, Mass 
American Policyholders Insurance Company . Boston Mass. 
Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Admitted 
Tri-State Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company .......... Omaha, Neb. 


Merged ; 
Michigan Retailers Mutual Insurance Company . Lansing, Mich 


with 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Iansing, Mich 
Title Revised ; ; 
National Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. ......Battle Creek, Mich. 
to ; 
National Mutual Casualty Company ........ Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Licensed 


Magnolia Insurance Company ........ ...2...Jackson, Miss 

Southern Farm Bureau Casualty Ins. Co. ......Jackson, Miss 
Admitted on 

Ideal Mutual Insurance Company ..........New York, N. Y. 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company ......Harrisburg, Pa 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Withdrew 

Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. ... .... London, England 


Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York. . New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI 


Admitted : 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ........Omaha, Neb 
Receivership é 
Mutual Commerce Casualty Company .... Kansas City, Mo 
Examined ; 
Automobile Club Inter-Insurance Exchange ....St. Louis, Mo 
NEVADA 
Admitted ‘ oe 
Ohio Insurance Company ............ _.....Hamilton, Ohio 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Admitted 2 
Combined Insurance Company of America ......-- Chicago, Ill. 
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Examined 


Capital Fire Insurance [ME scscbedsnsenid Concord, N. H. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Mutual Insurance Co. 

Concord, N. H. 
Phenix Mutual Fire Insurance Company...... Concord, N. H. 
State Fire Insurance Company .............+. Concord, N. H. 
Underwriters Fire Insurance Company ........ Concord, N. H,. 


NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
Admitted 
florists’ Hail Association of America ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Merchants & Business Men’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


.. Newark, N. J. 


Tri-State Insurance Company ..............New York, N. Y. 
NEW MEXICO 
Admitted 
Preferred Insurance Company............ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NEW YORK 
Licensed : 
Tri-State Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
\merican Home Fire Insurance Company ..New York, N. Y. 
Ballston Cooperative Insurance Association 
3allston Lake, N. Y. 
Clifton Park & Halfmoon Mutual Fire Ins. Ass’n 
Rexford, N. Y. 
Coop. Fire Ins. Co. of the Town of Hartford 
Smith’s Basin, , 
Delaware County Patrons’ & Farmers Relief Ass’n 
Unadilla, N. Y. 
Delhi Insurance Company ..............2.22008- Delhi, N. Y. 


Dutchess & Columbia Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. 


ZALLL ZL AZZ 


Wassaic, _F 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company ............New York, 3 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company...New York, x. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company .......... New York, ; 
Malta Fire Insurance Company ............ Ballston Spa, =: 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation 
New York, N. , - 
St. Lawrence County Farmers’ Insurance Co. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Tompkins, Schuyler & Tioga Counties Patrons’ 
eee et AGG W. oiickisiccunncacn sccnen Trumansburg, N. Y. 
United States Guarantee Company ..........New York, N. Y. 
Weschester Fire Insurance Company ......New York, N. Y. 
Wilton Mutual Fire Insurance Company ....Gansevoort, N. Y. 
OHI 
Licensed 
Midwestern Indemnity Company ............ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Admitted 
Sterling Fire Insurance Company ............ Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Sterling Insurance Company .................- Chicago, IIl. 
Tri-State Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 
Union Casualty Company ......,......... New York, N. Y. 
West American Insurance Company ........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Examined 


Knox County Mutual Insurance Company ..Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Pickaway County Farmers Mutual Fire -Ass’n .. Ashville, Ohio 

Progressive Mutual Insurance Company ...... Cleveland, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Admitted 

Christiana General Insurance Corporation 

National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Licensed 

National Fidelity Insurance Companv ...... Spartanburg, S. C. 

TENNESSEE 

Admitted 

Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters ........ New York, N. Y. 
Withdrew 

Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...San Francisco, Cal. 

Central Surety Fire Corporation .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
TEXAS 
Examined 

Panhandle Mutual Hail Association 


..New York. N. Y. 
...Neenah, Wis. 


pa eae Amarillo, Texas 


Rural Fire Insurance Comnanv ............se. Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Company ........ Peoria, IM. 
Tohn Marshall Insurance Companv ..... HR e Chicago, Ill. 
South Carolina Insurance Comnanv .......... Columbia, S. C. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Commatty .......<. Omaha, Neb. 


i . Examined 
orth American Assurance Society of Va., Inc. Richmond, Va. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ONE THING TO 
“BELIEVE”— ANOTHER 
TO “KNOW” 


pte fire loss adjuster asks 
—“What did you have? What 
was it worth?” 


He requires answers backed by 
proof. Are you ready for him? 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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im, we sell insurance, but what’s our insurance against loss 
of valuable records by FIRE ?”’ a 
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Pardon us, Jim. . . may we give an answer to that You'll rest easier nights, knowing that should fire strike Pr 

question? It’s this: without certified insulated equipment in your office building, you have real protection an 

there’s zo assurance against destruction of irreplaceable for applications, policies, correspondence, policy loan Ga 
agency recorcs and documents by fire. records, ledgers. . 

Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet equipment is designed Remington Rand *Protection-at-the-point-of-use™ in- Hy 

to give your records recognized, certified protection, at sulated products protect vital papers and documents “< 

the point ef tse. You get maximum security plus con- for agencies, home offices and branch offices throughout - 

venience of operation—no tec.ous transporting of the world. You need this extra, certified security for gr 

papers fron: fis to vaults. your records! hit 
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Remington Rand Safe-Files like all other Remington | ti, 
Rand insulated equipment, are constructed on the most 






re ae Rand insu! ited 










equipment provides ceriified gp aye eae al ont ve 
protection for every type of nand- ae advanced scientific principles, including rugged, me / ad 
and machine-posted record used lithic, steel-reinforced insulation; certification of won | 
in insurance agency Operation. tive qualities IS given only after exposure to temperatures on 
aia up to 1700°. cle 

Years of specialization in this ‘ . - 4: wo » protection for tra 
field have qualified your Rem- Don’t delay in providing this indispensable protection ra 
ington Rand systems technician your business. Call our office near you, or write Systems he 
fv ecientific analysis of your Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. pai 






record-keeping problems; he will 


recommend efficiency-buii Jing, 






money-saving improvements 






eninglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


help you modernize and simplify 






every phase of office routine. 
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#** Although the paper and printing situation is still 
extremely tight, we have been able to work out a plan 
whereby reprints of most of the articles in the News 
will be available at attractive quantity rates. They will 
be set up in two-column style in pamphlet form 512 
inches by 81% inches with an attractive color cover. 
Prices will vary in relation to the length of the article 
and the quantity ordered. Just drop us a line for quota- 


tions. 


*** Our annual review of operating expenses in the 
fire and casualty fields is augmented this year with addi- 
tional summary tables. While there has been a parallel 
growth in premium volume in each field, there has been 
little similarity in the trend of expense ratios. For fur- 
ther details, see Operating Expenses on page 18. 


*k* Consider some of the thinking that has been done 
in connection with the conditions now confronting the 
business of casualty insurance and the possible solutions 
outlined by the executive vice president of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North America in IV hat 
Do You Think? on page 23. 


%k* Inland marine risks, losses and liabilities cover a 
more varied and comprehensive range than any other 
present-day field of insurance and the expansion of this 
branch of the business has brought a multitude of new 
and intriguing problems. Many of these are outlined in 
the article Inland Marine on page 29, by Clarence 
Conklin of Heineke and Conklin, Chicago. 


*** The recently issued book “Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance: Monopoly or Free Competition” sur- 
veys the broader aspects of workmen's compensation 
administered by private enterprise as contrasted with 
monopolistic state funds. In September, we ran an arti- 
cle based on the findings concerning claims adminis- 
tration. This month we take up the comparison in the 
field of accident prevention, the article appearing on 
page 33. 


*k* One troublesome legal problem that crops up un- 
der our system of jealously guarded states’ rights lies 


in the field of assessments by a receiver of an insolvent 
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mutual company against its policyholders, 
especially where the company issued policies to members 
located in states other than the one in which the com- 
pany maintained its home office. The secretary-treasurer 
of the Insurance Section of the New Jersey Bar Asso- 
ciation has prepared a paper on this subject under the 
title <Issessment Liability on page 37. 


eee With so much current discussion on rate making 
procedures and rating legislation, it is both interesting 
and instructive to review the scholarly paper 
ance Rating in England, on page 41—prepared by a 
New York deputy superintendent of insurance, who 
made a special trip to England to study their procedures. 


/nsur- 


*** Alert agents will be interested in the aviation pros- 
pects outlined by the agency director of the United 
States Aviation Insurance Group in Aviation Affects 
U's All on page 55. 


eee The insurance agent must realize that whether or 
not “Insurance is Commerce” the fire insurance policy 
which he delivers to his client is not a commodity but 
is or should be a tailor-made contract designed to fit the 
exact needs of that particular client. How to do this is 
outlined by a special agent of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company in gency Responsibility on page 63. 
eee “Just as 1 believe that the woman is the central 
figure in the home, I firmly believe that the woman's 
touch in supervision of services, appearance and office 
procedure is the biggest factor in setting the tone and 
making the proper impression for the well operated 
insurance business office,” according to the author of 
Women and Public Relations on page 77. 


*** How producers can render an outstanding com- 
munity service by a concentrated effort to remove the 
fire and casualty hazards so common in our churches is 
set forth by the public relations director of The Ameri- 
can Insurance Group in Jinprove Your Church Risk 
on page 81, 

**x* This month our Buyers’ Round Table, on page 
85, contains a discussion of some of the problems in 
foreign insurance by the assistant general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Association. 

**k* Salesmen 


men Out to get you. 


beware! There are three bad bogey- 
You can’t see them—you can’t 
even hear them but they are always near you. Be on the 
lookout for them, they will get you if you drop your 
guard. Who are they? See Three Bogeymen on page 
95 by the general sales manager of the Iron Fireman Co. 


*** Small homes and big homes, small plants and big 
plants—property of all descriptions should have the 
extended endorsement—one of the biggest 
insurance bargains a client can buy. If more need be 
said, refer to Extended Coverage, on page 97, by the 


coverage 


assistant vice president of Fireman’s Fund Group. 
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Help in Easing 
the 
Capacity Problem 


The resistance of companies, to the flood of 
offerings of larger and larger lines today, 
results not only from the strain on surplus about 
which we read so much but also from the burning 
rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of 


almost any new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the 
agent who is informed on fire prevention and 
protection and does not hesitate to use his 
knowledge, can contribute greatly to a reduction 
in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 


writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium 
through which to spread the gospel of conserva- 
tion of property from fire. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

@ EUREKA eed FIRE & MARINE 
NSURANCE CO. 

a menancn FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 


525 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
3469 Pine Street 


1417 Carew Tower 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
Colonial Assurance Company ................ Philadelphia, P; 
WISCONSIN a 
\dmitted 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ... 
WYOMING 
Admitted 
Tri-State Casualty Insur: ance Company 
CANADA 
\LBERTA 
\dmitted 
Canadian Alliance Insurance Company 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Admitted 
Security National Insurance Company ...... Toronto, Ontario 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Admitted 
Federal Insurance Company 
United States Guarantee Company 


Kansas 


City, M 


Pulsa, Okla 


....Montre al, Quebec 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States during September 

were estimated by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters at $47,990,000, an increase of 19% compared 
with losses of $40,256,000 for September, 1946. Sep- 
tember’s fire waste total, was the lowest for 
any month this year and it was only the second time that 
losses were below the $50,000,000 level. For the first 
nine months of this year estimated losses aggregated 
$517,982,000, an increase of 23.7% compared with losses 
of $418,579,000 for the same period of 1946. 

A comparative table of fire losses over the past 36 
months (last 000 omitted) follows: 


however, 


1944 1945 1946 
Oo $32,173 $34,470 $40,108 
November ...... 33,847 37.393 44.706 
December ....... 48 694 49 478 58,094 

1945 1946 1947 
re 44,865 49, 808 57,180 
February ....... 41,457 51,759 64,247 
ji 40,876 53,252 72,435 
Er 37,950 52,153 68,029 
ee ee 34,153 46,094 56,545 
| Aree eee 34,090 44,240 50,840 
BE nah sed eee. 34,054 40,998 49,357 
Ammust .......-% 34,096 40,019 51,359 
September ...... 32,447 40,256 47.9% 
ic $448,702 $539,920 $660, 8”) 

CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
NOVEMBER 

17 Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 


ing, Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 
California Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach. 


17-18 


17-18 Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Bond, Hartford. 
17-19 Indiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Indianapolis. f 
18-19 American Management Association [Insurance Section), The 
Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 
DECEMBER 


7-12 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, mid-year 
meeting, Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Oe ARe ne Raritan Township, N, I. 
New York, N.Y, 
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The 4 most common typing faults 


. « - and how to avoid them! 
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NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed 
techniques and former champion,comments 
on the correct techniques pictured below... 


“GOOD POSTURE saves 
backache, eyestrain, and 
fatigue. Feet firm, back 
supported, wrists slanted, fin- 
gers curved, eyes on copy.” 


“WRISTS relaxed and 
slanted about parallel with 
keyboard; fingers should be 
curved and resting lightly 
on the guide keys.” 


Ww is" eo 
geet 





To illustrate common 
typing faults, Mr. 
Saksvig posed as above 


“CORRECT FINGERING 
means ‘hugging the keys.’ ‘throw,let momentum do the 
Avoid raising hands above’ rest. Return left hand to 
keyboard, which causes guide keys. Don’t look away 
fatigue, loss of speed.” from copy.” 


“START carriage with crisp 








-TRY SMITH CORONA’'S AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET 





With one hand, as shown, set both 
tight and left margins with flick of 
the index finger...it’s fase (actually 
less than one second) yet simple. Saves 


time. See this ‘line of light’ photo of 
operation-one hand, both margins 
set, hand back on keyboard. Figure 
that saving in a day’s typing! 


The only office typewriter with this exclusive feature 


T WILL pay you to ask for demonstration of this 
unique Automatic Margin Set. 
Also, see how quickly tabulator stops are set and cleared, 
how accurately the ratchet release operates, how closely 
the feed rolls grip the paper. In short, discover not only 
the speed, but the easy action and complete equipment 
of this finely-engineered machine. 


Any Smith-Corona branch office or dealer can give you 


the story. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 





SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, 
Vivid Duplicators & Typebar Brand Ribbons & Carbous. 
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Stack Casually 


HE expense of han- 
dling casualty business 


RATIOS OF EXPENSES PAID TO PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


commissions (down 1] 


points) and taxes (up 13 


varies from around 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 points ). The lower com- 
15% on group accident ee 20.8 20.3 203 18.6 2 mission average is attrib- 
‘s P ‘ 7()\Of Branch Office Salaries 5.9 5.0 5.4 5.0 5. utable to the muct 
and health to about 0 : Home Office Salaries 5.7 4.8 4.9 4.4 4.4 ; oe. ‘ = larger 
on boiler and machinery Inspections, etc. 2.0 1.8 1.8 15 15 volume of group accident 
insurance. However, the Taxes 26 25 42 y a7 and health and workmen’s 
very low expense ratio on All Other = = SF : compensation business un- 
group accident and health Total Expenses ....... 41.2 38.3 40.9 39.2 38.4 derwritten (both low ac- 
business is  counterbal- quisition cost lines), 
a . PREMIUMS WRITTEN (in milli 
anced by a loss ratio which . oo eae Although the expense 
averages better than 80%, 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 ratio in inflated 1946 ap- 
cs ae ill Accident and Health $133 $98 $152 $302 $348 -oximated the ex 4 
while the inspection serv Liability | ea 248 06 38D pro? ed the expense 


ice which is part and parcel 
of boiler and machinery 


Workmen's Compensation. . 
Fidelity and Surety 


161 124 +66 308 325 
99 80 90 104 96 


ratio in deflated 1935, the 
dollar costs of operations 


insurance keeps the loss All Other ... 2 So a a have zoomed. It is only 
ratio down to around 25%. Total $838 $673 $870 $1,325 $1,614 because 1946 premium 
There are usually fairly volume is nearly three 


wide differences among other casualty lines such as 
workmen’s compensation and fidelity and surety. Thus, 
although the net return on each of several lines of 
business may be approximately equal, there may well 
be considerable variation in expense of operation, and 
in comparing items of expense, it is extremely important 
to compare companies of similar size writing similar 
lines of business in relatively equal amounts or make 
allowance for differences in expenses due to the vary- 
ing natures of their business. 

With such wide variations in expense of operation 
on individual lines of business and such tremendous 
swings in total premium volume, it is really remarkable 
that over-all expenses have shown so Jittle fluctuation. 
In 1935, on a premium volume of $673,000,000, total 
expenses were 38.3%, while last year, on a record 
volume of $1,614,000,000 expenses were 38.4%. More- 
over, in 1935 accident and health premiums were only 
moderately higher than fidelity and surety premitims, 
but in 1946 were nearly four times as great. Liability 
premiums doubled, while workmen’s compensation 
nearly tripled. Yet, the total expenses varied by only 
one-tenth of one per cent and the only major items of 
expense to show more than a fractional change were 


: , Premiums Branch Home 

_ Stock Casualty Written To Office Office 

Companies writing (million) Agents Salaries Salaries 
Less than $1 million (8) $ 6 20.69 4.43 10.38 
$1 to $2.5 million (36) 63 20.82 2.49 6.71 
$2.5 to $5 million (22) 72 19.96 2.98 5.26 
$5 to $10 million (36) 256 21.19 3.94 4.61 
Over $10 million (48) 1,121 18.90 5.81 4.07 
Grand Total (150) $1,518 19.42 5.22 4.35 
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times the depression volume that operating cost ratios 
have been kept within bounds. Of course, commissions, 
the largest single factor of expense, are directly tied 
to premium volume as are state premium taxes. How- 
ever, home office salaries which have been forced up- 
ward by higher costs of living and larger staffs were 
only 4.4% of premiums in 1946 as against 4.8% in 1935 
and 5.7% in 1930. Branch office salaries were 5.2% in 
1946 as against 5.0% in 1935 and 5.9% in 1930. It 
may be significant that branch office salaries in 1946 
were 0.8 points higher than home office salaries, while 
they were only 0.2 points higher in 1930,and 1935. 

In the stock casualty field mere size makes relatively 
little difference in the total expense ratio as the com- 
plexities of multiple operation apparently require an 
overhead cost which remains surprisingly constant per 
million dollars of premiums. Differences in operating 
expense ratios are due to underlying differences in 
classes of business underwritten rather than to volume 
alone. 

The following tabulation shows the principal items 
of expense for five groups of companies. Complete 
supporting tables showing a further breakdown into 
25 separate ratios for each of the 150 companies appears 
in the 1947 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


Rents 


Maint. Advertising State & Federal 
& Furni- Insp. and Other Other i Income 
ture ete. Printing Expense Taxes Total Taxes 
2.54 0.44 3.42 4.07 2.12 48.09 32 
1.36 0.85 pe 2.71 1.81 39.07 249 
0.97 1.18 0.99 2.41 2.02 35.77. 140 
09 198 078 204 205 3749 148 
0.96 1.51 0.90 2.11 2.44 36.70 1.36 
098 154 095 215 233 3694 I& 
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HE over-all operating in 1935, while the stock 
expense ratio in the RATIOS OF EXPENSES PAID TO PREMIUMS WRITTEN casualty companies  re- 
stock fire-marine field 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 ported 18.7% ° However, 
has declined a full seven — To Agents 25.7 25.3 268 25.2 25.8 in 1946 their positions 

+ : ass ve Field Supervision ......... 45 47 39 30 29 i lie e 

» 2 ne 1C ~e re ve > > 
points since ] 935 or nearly —aae......... 26 30 22 ‘8 16 were reversed with the 
15%. Although expense — Salaries and Fees ..... .. 667) A OS«5S3 | ~—s CaSUalty Companies report- 

ios of individual com- , Taxes ..........-.-.+---5 36 50 38 40 3.5 ing 17.5% and the fire 
a See, | Me Os... ss. “oe @ 8) OC oe thie 
panies are subject to fluc- companies only 8%. 
tuation due to relative Total Expenses ..... 48.0 48.6 46.3 42.6 41.6 The net change in relative 
changes in classes of busi- Osition is impressive— 
changes mi clasecs ot Dus PREMIUMS WRITTEN (in millions) Ce ae 
ness underwritten and al- from 2.9 points above the 
tered reinsurance arrange- 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 casualty carriers to 2.7 

“a Pa: GC Cs Loo ce. $645 $473 $467 $663 $875 St lg er ian analgesia il 
ments, the industry trend | 0? Vehicle 01 ) 99 "100236 = 170-« 247, «Points below the casualty 
is due mainly to the under- Ocean Marine ........... 42 32 86 118 119 carriers. 

f ature of the in- | Inland Marine ........... 50 34 53 112 148 So much of the busines: 
~~ poe yy "ae 640 47,—i—i‘*75Ci‘i]siBDsCsz a ene 
crease in net premium in- is underwritten and shared 
come from $686,000,000 Total $910 $686 $917 $1,226 $1,641 proportionately in  com- 
in 1935 to $1,641,000,000 pany groups that the 


in 1946. This tremendous increase in volume ig mainly 
due not to new business, but to increasing the amount of 
insurance coverage on existing policies to cover the big 
jump in all replacement costs. The average fire policy is 
much larger and it costs no more in overhead (except 
commissions and premium taxes) to handle a large pol- 
icy than it does a small one. Moreover, more than $150,- 
000,000 of the increase is attributable to the extended 
coverage endorsement added to fire policies. 

Despite rising dollar costs, the relative expense of 
all major items (except commissions which are based 
on volume) declined between 1935 and 1946; field 
supervision from 4.7% to 2.9%; inspections from 
3.0% to 1.6% ; from 7.1% to 5.3%; taxes 
from 5.0% to 3.5%; and all other expenses from 
3.5% to 2.5%. 

Although expense items in the fire and casualty 
field are not directly comparable, it' is interesting 
Commissions 


salaries 


to note several points of difference. 
have averaged consistently five or six points higher 
in the fire field than in the casualty due to the difference 
in commission the various lines. 
Comparing all other expenses, before federal income 
taxes, the stock fire companies showed a ratio of 21.6% 


scales allowed on 








breakdown of expenses by size of company, measured 
by premium writings, shows very little variation. There 
is surprisingly little difference in operating cost ratios 
until the group of companies writing over $10,000,000. 
In this group, the lower expense ratio is due almost 
entirely to lower average commission costs, due to larger 
percentages of lower cost lines or reinsurance arrange- 
ments, rather than to any reduction in general adminis- 
trative overhead. 

The tax item in the box above is separated in the 
tables below to show federal income taxes separately. 
3eing on a paid basis, the item reflects earnings of the 
previous year. Thus, the figure for 1930 reflects the 
1929 crash with its aftermath of higher losses—thus, 
low taxes, while tax figures for 1935 reflect the most 
profitable underwriting period in fire insurance history. 
Tax payments in 1946 were small due to the higher 
motor vehicle and fire losses in 1945 and the statutory 
losses occasioned by the setting up of unearned premium 
reserves on the larger volume of business underwritten. 

The following tabulation shows the principal items 
of expense for five groups of companies. Complete 
supporting tables showing a further breakdown into 
25 separate ratios for each of the 188 companies appears 
in the 1947 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 





Rents 

Premiums Field Salaries Maint. Advertising State & Federal 

Stock Fire Written To Super- and & Furni- Insp. and Other Other Income 
Companies writing (million) Agents vision Fees ture etc. Printing Expense Taxes Total Taxes 
Less than $1 million (14) $ 11 27.28 2.65 8.42 1.13 1.72 1.35 1.51 3.72 47.68 2.04 
$1 to $2.5 million (46) 82 27.98 2.18 5.27 0.86 1.45 0.83 0.86 2.59 42.02 0.92 
$2.5 to $5 million (56) 204 27.80 2.54 5.13 0.79 1.50 0.78 0.85 2.65 42.04 0.71 
$5 to $10 million (29) 196 27.71 2.41 5.54 0.93 1.60 0.83 0.78 2.49 42.29 0.61 
Over $10 million (43) 1,017 24.77 3.11 5.23 0.92 1.64 0.88 0.82 2.44 39.81 1.12 
Grand Total (188) $1,510 25.77 2.89 5.28 0.89 1.61 0.85 0.83 2.49 40.61 0.96 
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1947—NOVEMBER hath 30 days ‘Go to the polls on November 4th!”’ 





~, 
mies 





3 hy 
| 1—Sa.— 1897, new Congressional Library opened. ¥ 
| 2—Su.—1920, first radio broadcast of election returns. <e 
Ke 3—M.— Property index figures are still rising regularly—check adequacy of <c 
5 insurance coverage regularly with your broker! 

2 : ny 

4—Tu.—Election day. 

7|| 5—W.— ¢ Last Quarter, 12:03 P.M., E. S.T. ¥ 
> 6—Th.— 1897, scaling treaty with Russia-Japan signed. ¥ 
%| 7—Fr.—1867, Maric Couric, Polish-French physicist born. ‘< 


1892, Grover Cleveland elected President. 





Sj} 8—Sa.--1887, gramophone patent issued. 

‘ 9—Su.—1918, abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

{ 10—M.—All companies in Fire Association Group are quick on the trigger 
* 


about adjustment. 
11—Tu.—Armistice Day, World War I. 
12—W. -@ New Moon, 3:01 P. M., E. S.T. 
13—Th.— 1835, Texas proclaimed independence from Mexico. 
14—Fr. —1775, Benedict Arnold fed U.S. troops into Quebec. 
15—Sa.—1879, first cable communication with France. 
16—Su.— Your fire insurance Agent or Broker is your Specialist. Heed him! 
17—M. —1800, 6th Congress met first time in Washington. 
18—Tu.—1872,:Susan B. Anthony arrested for trying to vote. 
19—W.—1919, Senate regected Versailles Treaty. 
20—Th.— ) First Quarter, 4:44 P. M., E.S.T. 
21—Fr. — 1943, Americans invaded Goat Islands. 
22—Sa. —Feast of St. Cecilia. 
23—Su.— 1804, Franklin Pierce born; 14th President of the United States. 
24—M.—1637, New Haven purchased from the Indians. 
25—Tu.—1943, Big Three conference in Cairo ended. 
26—W. —1921, $2,000,000 fire sweeps Augusta, Georgia. 
27—Th.—1898, S.S. Portland lost. THANKSGIVING DAY. 
28—Fr. — «2 Full Moon, 3:45 A. M., E. S.T. 
29—Sa. — =’ 1943, Colombia declared war on Germany. 
30—Su.— 1835, Samucl L. Clemens (Mark Twain) born. 
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OBSERVATION for November: 


It’s a good time to re-check your personal 
property insurance. 





PROPERTY mesunane 
Fire-Auto-Me Marie 


| FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia ya. BY Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Si Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA ; PENNSYLVANIA | 
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Paint yoursell a 
“FINE ARIE 
picture of Profits... 


How many of your prospects own valu- 
able pictures, rugs, antiques . . . fine 
arts items? 

You can find them galore, and wher. 
ever you go you can picture for yourself 
rosy profit prospects. For usually such 
owners are insured only against losses 
from specified risks such as fire and 
theft, whereas they need adequate “all 
risks” coverage. 

All too frequently loss or damage to 
valuable art objects is due to some cause 
not covered by a combination of Fire 
insurance and Residence Burglary in- 
surance. Perhaps leaky steam or water 
pipes, carelessness of servants, malicious 
damage, unavoidable accidents, mysteri- 
ous disappearance — a myriad of things, 
all seriously destructive. 

The answer done up in a very neat, 
comprehensive package is the standard 
Fine Arts policy. This provides broad, 
“all risks” protection to private col- 
lectors on specifically itemized valuable 
paintings, tapestries, rugs, statuary and 
other works of art. It may be written 
separately or in connection with a Per- 
sonal Floater policy. It is profitable and 
easy to sell in the right places, with the 
right explanation. 

Point out the advantages of Fine Arts 
insurance to your old clients, and new 
prospects who might be interested in an 
‘all risks” policy. Any help you may 
need will be gladly given by your local 
Fire Association Group field representa- 
tive. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
San Francisco, Toronto. 


ADVERTISING PAYS. 






try these ideas in your own 


local advertising 
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NATAL ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ject at the 51st annual conven- 

tion of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents held in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., from October 13 to 
17 was agents’ commissions. Produc- 
ers in excepted cities are under 
pressure, certain high commission 
lines are the subject of controversy 
and there is increasing acceptance of 
tie principle of graduated commis- 
sions by size of risk. On the other 
side, higher commission rates were 
advocated on some lines including 
commercial blanket bonds and avia- 
tion lines. 


Ti most widely discussed sub- 


Cost Survey 


The Association is making an ex- 
tensive survey of agency operating 
costs reconciled to their total income, 
and the administration vigorously 
opposed commission reductions pro- 
posed by company organizations at 
the national level. The position of 
the association on this matter was 
expressed in the formal policy 
adopted by the National Board of 
State Directors that “It would be 
unwise for any subdivision of the 
business arbitrarily to attempt any 
adjustment of the expense of doing 
business, or any factor thereof, un- 
til actual accounting facts be ob- 
tained by both companies and agents 

. . any summary action to distort 
present compensation to agents on 
any class of insurance would be un- 
fair, and a disservice to the public 
interest.” 

In the report of the financed ac- 
counts committee of which Charles 
J. Schoen of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
is chairman, it was explained that 
there are conditions existing which 
act to hinder the development of the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan. Some 
of these conditions were listed as: 

(1) “Increased premium income 
of local insurance agents which 
tends to take up so much of the 
agents’ attention that they overlook 
the need of repeatedly telling their 
automobile insurance customers 
about the Bank and Agent Auto 
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Plan. In other instances the in- 
creased premium income leads to a 
state of lethargy on the part of an 
agent, blinding him to the need of 
planning for the future of his auto- 
mobile premium income. 

(2) The many causes which con- 
tinue to keep automobile production 
lines from reaching top output of 
new cars. This scarcity and the re- 
sulting seller’s market force car 
buyers to heed the car dealer’s plea 
that the new car be financed and in- 
sured through the dealer. 

(3) The ratio of time payment 
sales to total sales of new cars which 
is still abnormally small. 

(4) The fact that no workable 
plan has been devised whereby local 
banks can handle the financing of a 
car dealer’s wholesale factory pur- 
chase. This is commonly known as 
a floor plan of financing. 

(5) The current attitude of many 
insurance companies in hesitating to 
accept new business. They also 
seem to shy away from almost any 
new automobile coverage ‘which in- 
cludes a loss payable interest. This 
is a major problem. 

(6) The fact that the insurance 
industry has not yet seen fit to allow 
a fifteen months’ term liability 
policy. This is essential so that the 
casualty premium may be included 
with the fire, theft and collision cov- 
erage on financed cars.” 


Agents Qualification Laws 


A summary of legislative action 
taken by the states on agents licens- 
ing and qualification laws and a list 
of recommendations were presented 
by the Agents Qualification Commit- 
tee, Herman C. Wolff of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, chairman. Excerpts 
from this report follow : 

“Legislation affecting agents li- 
censing or qualification was intro- 


duced in all but twelve of the forty- © 


four states holding legislative ses- 
sions this past year. 

“Twelve complete agents licens- 
ing and qualification bills were in- 
troduced as such or as parts of new 


codes. Six were passed by the States 
of Idaho, Nevada, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Utah and Washing- 
ton. Six were killed or withdrawn 
in Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Vermont, Wisconsin. Okla- 
homa drafted a bill but it was not 
introduced. 

“Of the six new laws passed, all 
contain provisions for written ex- 
aminations; two limit insurance on 
controlled business to 50%, and one, 
in North Carolina, requires evidence 
of previous training or experience 
for agents. 

“In the states where the six bills 
were killed or withdrawn, the prin- 
cipal opposition came from both di- 
rect writing and agency mutuals 
(although organized mutual agents 
were in support), general agents, 
domestic companies, automobile 
dealers, and building and loan asso- 
ciations. The defeat in Indiana was 
somewhat tempered in the passing 
of a bill providing for recodification 
of the insurance laws under a com- 
mission, one of the members of 
which is to be an insurance agent. 

“Twelve states introduced bills 
dealing with coercion of insurance, 
most of them directed specifically to 
insurance on personal property. 
Three were successful, the most sal- 
utary being in New York where 
the penal law (not the insurance 
law) was amended to prohibit the 
designation of a particular agent or 
broker by those lending money on 
the security of personal property. 
This latter law already covered 
coercion of insurance on real prop- 
erty. 

“Among the states where im- 
provements could be made in agents 
qualification are Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. This does not 
imply that further improvements 
could not be made in the licensing 
and qualification laws of the re- 
mainder of the states. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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WHEN ONLY A FRIENDLY HAND 
WILL BRING HIM OUT OF THE WOODS 


This lucky hunter has bagged bigger game 
than he can handle alone. But his partner 
is coming to help, and together they’II take 
the ‘big one’ out a lot easier. 

In business, too, a friendly hand often helps 
a man ‘out of the woods’ when his load 
is too heavy. We came to this conclusion 
early in our 94-year-old history, and we’ve 
been operating on that principle ever since. 
We believe that good friends, working to- 
gether with full understanding of their com- 


mon problem, can do the job better—and 


more pleasurably. Our routine with agents 
aims to cut red tape, lessen detail, reduce 
correspondence—and thus plays a big part 
in expediting the settlement of claims. 
That friendly relationship in turn helps 
agents materially in keeping their policy- 
holders well pleased with generous personal 
consideration. And our skilled fieldmen are 
always ready and anxious to offer a friendly 
hand to the agent who needs it. 

We feel that you, too, might like to do busi- 


ness with us. Won’t you drop us a line? 


Every Type of Property Insurance for Industry and the Home. 








‘cultural 


§nsurance Company. 
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4 mpire State 


Snmourance Company, 
of Watertown. N.Y. 

















ET us consider some of the 

thinking that has been done in 

connection with the conditions 
now confronting the business of 
casualty insurance, and particularly 
with its problem of assimilating an 
unprecedented volume of premium 
income. There are agents who think 
that the effort of companies to re- 
strict or regulate premium income is 
bad. There are insurance commis- 
sioners who think that the effort of 
insurance companies to restrict or 
regulate premium income is good. 
There are those who think that every 
casualty company should write every 
class of business. There are those 
who think that every applicant for 
insurance is entitled to a_ policy. 
Lest you think I exaggerate there, 
let me refer you to the frenzied ex- 
tension of the assigned risk plan and 
the dropping of many of the safe- 
guards which originally surrounded 
it all for the purpose of insuring 
risks formerly insured in the Key- 
stone Mutual Casualty Company. 
There are some who think that the 
capacity of American casualty in- 
surance companies is inadequate and 
unequal to the task of meeting 
American insurance requirements. 
Parenthetically, I wonder if those 
thinkers realize that their thinking 
implies the necessity for the immedi- 
ate creation of state funds and the 
licensing of foreign insurers. 

Now let us put down a few facts 
and principles. The stock casualty 
insurance business, just like any 
other private enterprise in America, 
must make a profit to survive. If a 
manufacturer can not make a profit, 
he can not buy up-to-date machin- 
ery; he can not maintain full pro- 
duction, he can not pay the wages 
required by skillful, able workers. 
He soon fails to keep abreast of his 
successful competitors and _ finally 
goes into bankruptcy, bringing dis- 
aster to his stockholders, his cred- 
itors, and his employees. So too, a 
stock casualty company, which can 
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H. P. STELLWAGEN 
“a 
not and does not make a profit, can 
not maintain adequate 
can not accumulate the surplus nec- 
essary to further protect its policy- 
holders, increase its capacity, and 
bridge the bad times of economic 
crisis; it can not command the 
loyalty and co-operation of good 
agents, and so must eventually fail 
in its mission to provide sound pro- 
tection and helpful service to the 
insuring public. 
The present time is not propitious 
for profit in the stock casualty in- 
surance business. You are tired of 


reserves; it 





In the 2nd Act of Hamlet, the Prince 
of Denmark is made to say, "There is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so." | have always thought 
that a most ‘cynical remark. It would 
seem to ignore the fact that there are 
basic standards of right and wrong, which 
no amount of "thinking" can alter. It 
would imply that the eternal verities of 
good and evil rest insecurely in the 
mental processes of individuals or groups 
of individuals. 

Yet there is some truth in the observa- 
tion of the melancholy Dane. You have 
heard it said that a nation may think 
itself into a war, or a people may think 
itself into a depression. What we mean, 
| believe, is that a people may delude 
itself into taking action which may bring 
disaster upon itself. In the same manner, 
a business, seeing one side of a situation 
and blinding itself to the other, may by 
a process of self-hypnosis, bring itself 
to a perilous position. 











hearing about inflation, and so am I, 
but we can not think it out of exist- 
ence nor should we try, for in the 
fact of its existence lies the explana- 
tion of most of the difficulties which 
beset us today. Premium volume 
has ballooned upward in consequence 
of increased values, increased pay- 
rolls, and increased costs of all com- 
modities. Counteracting, indeed off- 
setting, the possibilities of profit in 
this deceptively utopian situation is 
the increase in loss ratios brought 
about by inflated damage claims and 
suit values. It has been truly said 





that the premium dollars which we 
collected last year and the year be- 


fore and out of which we expected 
to pay current claims and verdicts 
have proved to be sixty-cent dollars. 

Who can say where or when these 
inflationary forces will be halted? 
Are the premium dollars we are 
gathering even today likely to cover 
liabilities that may not mature for 
one, two, or even three years hence ? 
A quick glance at the current eco- 
nomic featured as it is by 
new wage demands and concessions 
and further increases in the prices of 
every-day necessities, invites proph- 


scene, 


ecy that is all too dismal. Obviously, 
the business can not prosper if the 
forces of inflation work only on the 
dollars it spends in claims and suits 
and not equally on the dollars it 
takes in as premium: 

The Accident Situation 

The accident picture is dark. 
every day the news columns and 
the pictorial pages of our news- 
papers reveal shocking instances of 
death and destruction on land, on 
sea, and in the air. Speed, reckless- 
ness, and incompetence continue to 
take their toll of victims on the 
highways. Despite the efforts of 
many excellent safety organizations 
and the splendid co-operation of 
newspaper publishers’ organizations 
there is little ground for optimism 
over the early improvement of the 
accident situation. Let me repeat 
again the statement of the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post with 
respect to the article “License to 
Kill” which appeared in that maga- 
zine: 

“This is a shocking and a shame- 
ful story, for it proves, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that our states, 
through negligence, are actually 
working to increase the appalling 
carnage on our highways. They do 
so by issuing drivers’ licenses to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What Do You Think?—Continued 


people who do not know how to 
drive; to the lame, blind and the 
handicapped ; 
cient and the youthfully immature; 
and to the criminal element in our 
population who use their licenses as 


to the mentally defi- 


under assumed names and 


false addresses.” 


by the astonishing facts turned up 
in this investigation—not to mention 
the fourteen drivers’ licenses, repro- 
duced here, that, Mr. Wittels pro- 
cured by mail, without examination, 
with 


The attitude of courts and juries 


credentials of character and our : 
highways as avenues of crime and has operated to increase loss costs. 
destruction. There is no such thing  !t was inevitable that jurors viewing 


as an adequate examination of a 
potential driver anywhere in Amer- 
This is not a guess. 


ica. 














It is proved 


Service 


--that Ttelps 


Agents are generally agreed on one phase of company service that can 
be a very valuable and constructive help to them in their efforts to 
get and ofttimes to hold business. This particular service is on-the- 
spot assistance from alert, energetic and well-equipped fieldmen. 


’ 


The old saying ‘‘Two heads are better than one”’ is often 
demonstrated when there is a tough sales problem at hand and an 
agent can call upon and obtain prompt and effective service from his 
company’s Special Agent right on the scene of action. This is truly 
“Service that Helps’’. 


The Commercial Union - Ocean Group of Fire and Casualty 
companies, with broad understanding of the agent’s problems, places 
It’s Special Agents are care- 
fully chosen for personality and keenness to serve, and are thoroughly 
trained to be of the most practical help to the producer. 


Agents who seek to develop an enduring and growing business 
will not fail to favor companies whose Field Organization is of the best. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
American Central Insurance Co. ¢ Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 





| special emphasis on its field organization. 
| 
/ 
} 
| 
: 
Columbia Casualty Co. « 
| The California Insurance Co. * 
| 





the high cost of living, the increased 
cost of medical expense, and the 
sharp rise in wages, would raise their 














The lil Union ° Ocean Group 
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estimate of damage suit values, Yet, 
even the most pessimistic claim map 
would hardly have predicted the 
enormous verdicts which are noy 
only too commonplace. In too many 
trials, the courts seem to regard the 
emotional facts of injury as rising 
higher than the legal aspects of lia. 
bility. A directed verdict on such 
purely legal grounds of agency, or 


command and control, or contrib. 
utory negligence, is rare indeed: 


nearly all cases go to the jury. The 
law of negligence seems to have 
taken on the tinge of a compensa- 
tion law, yet we underwrite and base 
premiums on our historical experi- 
ence with the law of negligence. 


Cause and Effect 


These are some of the causes of 
the conditions which have faced us 
during 1947, What were their ef- 
fects? Well, the accident situation 
accentuated the need for insurance 
and more and more people sought to 
buy it. The spread of automobile 
financial responsibility laws added to 
the demand. At the same time, this 
very condition plus the others we 
have mentioned caused some com- 
panies to begin to dump large vol- 
umes of premium on the market. 
The failure of one company added 
to the volume of displaced business. 
Mutual dividends were decreased or 
eliminated and much direct-written 
business found its way into agency 
channels. Soon companies, 
which sought to maintain a free mar- 
ket for their agents, began to suffer 
from indigestion. It would have 
been difficult enough if this displaced 
business had been all of high quality, 
but much of it was of poor charac- 
ter and a great deal of it had been 
carried at inadequate rates for years. 


those 


This is the situation which has 
confronted company management in 
1947. Dealing with it has not been 
easy and I am sure that some mis- 
takes have been made. I feel cer- 
tain, however, that present condi- 
tions are not permanent and that 
current problems will be solved. I 
am equally certain that the solution 
will come gradually, not suddenly 
and not easily. 

Let it be remembered that the first 
duty of management is the mainte- 
nance of solvency, and let it be em- 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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phasized that solvency depends upon 
profitable operation. Once we grasp 
that fundamental truth, we shall be 
in position to accept and pursue 
those ideas and suggestions which 
will lead us out of our difficulties, 
and to reject those ideas and sugges- 
tions which will only aggravate our 
troubles. 


Invalid Solutions 


First let us do a bit of rejecting. 
Shall we relax the present premium 
reserve requirements in order to 
write more business? Certainly not! 
That does not make for profit nor 
does it bolster solvency—quite the 
contrary. Should the states permit 
credit against premium and loss re- 
serves for foreign non-admitted re- 
insurance just as is now done with 
admitted reinsurance? Again no, 
and for the reason already given. 
Shall we recommend state funds so 
that all the taxpayers can share the 
losses? The question answers it- 
self. 

What, then, can we do? We can 
work to reestablish our business on 
a profitable basis. The answer is as 
simple and as complex as that. 

One of the important prerequi- 
sites to profit is an adequate level of 
rates. Whether current rate levels 
are adequate commands the continu- 
ing study of actuaries and under- 
writers, and I am mindful of the 
necessity of measuring the effect of 
recent increases, the full effect of 
which has not yet been realized. 
Should it be found that higher rates 
are needed, we must have the cour- 
age to advocate them. In this re- 
spect it is bewildering and disap- 
pointing to observe within recent 
months the disapproval in two in- 
stances by state regulatory authority 
of rate increases developed and rec- 
ommended by reputable rating or- 
ganizations. The increases proposed 
by these organizations were devel- 
oped by the same procedure which 
produced the succession of rate de- 
creases which were found acceptable 
during the last several years. 

We, who are engaged in company 
management, will have to reduce the 
cost of handling the business. T 
shudder to think how our expense 
ratios would look if current premium 
volume were deflated. We, like in- 
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dustry, must be on the alert for 
technological improvement of our 
business methods. This is especially 
significant when we contemplate the 
demands that may be made upon us 
by the 43 states with rate regulatory 
laws on their books. Already com- 
pany staffs have had to be increased 
to handle the considerable detailed 
work involved in the filing of rates 
and the furnishing of statistical data 
in accordance with state require- 
ment. 


Unnecessary Administrative Detail 


May I digress a moment to ex- 
press the hope that the state authori- 
ties may be realistic and conservative 
in their requirements under the new 
rating laws and that they will not 
burden the business with onerous 
and unnecessary detail. For exam- 
ple, the submission of all rated risks 
to the state capital and the establish- 
ment of stamping bureaus constitute 
a wholly unnecessary expense and 
annoyance and serve no useful pur- 
pose. A stamping office has never 
yet circumvented the willful few who 


seek to break the law. There is 
abundant authority in every state in- 
surance department to punish the 
wrongdoer without subjecting the 
vast number of conscientious agents 
and companies to the irritation of 
bureaucratic red tape. 

Returning now to our suggestions 
tor reestablishing the business on a 
profitable basis, I would make the 
observation that current conditions 
bear more heavily on those compa- 
nies and those agents who have 
failed to develop a balanced, well- 
diversified volume of business. It 
can not be said too often that the 
whole basis of insurance depends 
upon the distribution of risk by class 
and by territory. By the very nature 
of the business, it must be expected 
that this class of business will go 
bad at one time and that class of 
business. will go bad at another time. 
Eighteen years ago the bonding 
business was had, fifteen years ago 
the workmen’s compensation line 
showed heavy losses, and during the 
last two years the automobile busi- 
ness has been unprofitable. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What Do You Think?—Continued 


Quite obviously, the company or 
the agent with an abnormally high 
percentage of premiums in the cur- 
rently bad classification is hurt 
severely by those corrective meas- 
ures which become necessary in 
times of stress. On the other hand, 
those companies with a well-diversi- 
fied business and those agents who 
have specialized in writing accounts 
rather than a particular line of busi- 
ness are touched lightly, if at all, 
by the stringencies of the times. 


Sell Complete Protection 


Let me give you a small sample of 
this line of reasoning. Why should 
we not sell a comprehensive personal 
liability policy to every applicant for 
an automobile policy? I am_ not 
suggesting a tie-in sale, like the war- 
time bottle of rum with the bottle 
of bourbon; I am suggesting a duty 
to sell complete third-party protec- 
tion to our clients. 

May I ask another question to 
point up still another aspect of this 
same problem, and I hope I may not 
presume too much in asking it. How 
long should a company continue to 
write automobile insurance for an 
agent who gives his fidelity and 
surety business to another company ? 

We made reference a little earlier 
to the fact that 43 states would soon 
begin the administration of rate 
regulatory laws. In the past the 
casualty insurance business has been 
subject to the regulation of its work- 
men’s compensation business in the 
majority of states and to the regula- 
tion of its other lines in only a few 
states. Now it is to be subjected to 
the regulation of all lines except 
accident and health and aviation on 
a national scale. It is only natural 
that there should be speculation in 
the business over the manner in 
which the new laws are to be ad- 
ministered. There should, however, 
be no cause for alarm, if all con- 
cerned keep in mind that these laws 
were enacted to preserve the free 
enterprise system and to protect the 
public against its possible abuse. 
They were never intended to elimi- 
nate reasonable competition and they 
were never meant to substitute rigid- 
ity for flexibility. 

An unidentified writer on the sub- 
ject of free enterprise has said that 


“governments may facilitate and 
assist as they may hamper and ip. 
pede the exertions of free enter. 
prise.’ Certainly current conditions 
call for a sympathetic and CONstrue- 
tive administration of the Tating 
laws. Rate levels may have to pe 
changed, classifications may have to 
be refined or new ones established. 
and all of this will have to be done 
mark you, on judgment because 
rapid change has made our past ex. 
perience an unreliable guide for the 
immediate future. It is to be hoped 
that the rate administrators ill 
realize that there can be more than 
one right rate for a given risk, and 
that complete uniformity of rate and 
practice for all classes of )Mpanies 
will stifle initiative -and arrest prog- 
ress to the detriment of the public 
interest and to the hurt of the insur- 
ance business. 

As we near the end of our analy- 
sis, I am quick to realize that such 
suggestions as we have offered do 
not meet one particular problem 
which is causing widespread con- 
cern. I refer to the insurance of 
public carriers and, in particular, 
long haul truck and bus risks. It is 
a fact that only a few stock casualty 
companies are in a position to give 
the specialized and_ concentrated 
claim and engineering service which 
these risks require. It must be said, 
too, that some of these risks have 
abused the privilege of a free insur- 
ance market by constantly shifting 
from carrier to carrier because of 
apparent rate advantage, with the 
result that no one carrier is able to 
accumulate enough reserve to meet 
the catastrophic loss which is char- 
acteristic of the business. 

It does little good to castigate in- 
dividual companies for not writing 
this business. As a matter of fact, 
it would be foolhardy for them to 
do so. Nor does it help in the long 
run to place the business in an 
assigned risk pool and assign risks 
to companies unequipped to handle 
them. 


Truck and Bus Syndicate 
The solution which I offer for 
consideration and study is the crea- 
tion of a stock company syndicate 
for handling long haul truck and 
bus lines and perhaps a few other 
especially hazardous classifications. 
The syndicate would operate much 
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as the American Marine Hull In- 
surance Syndicate operates in the 
marine field. All stock companies, 
bureau and non-bureau, would be 
invited to join, and they would agree 
not to write the designated classes 
for their own account but to direct 
them to the management of the 
syndicate. ‘he syndicate would es- 
tablish proper rates for the business 
and would bring to bear the com- 
bined claim and engineering re- 
sources of all members on the serv- 
icing of the business. 

This solution of the problem is 
not above criticism. The creation of 
such a syndicate poses many ques- 
tions, among them being whether the 
Sherman Act would apply to the 
situation and, if so, with what 
effect. However that may be, I feel 
that we should explore every. sug- 
gestion for dealing with the vexing 
and unsolved problem of insuring 
these long haul truck and bus lines. 

And now, in summary, let us re- 
view what we have tried to say. We 
have sought to analyze current con- 
ditions in order to put them in their 
proper perspective. It would appear 
from that analysis that our difficul- 
ties find their root in a deplorable 
accident situation, the inflation of 
clams and suits, and the deprecia- 
tion of our dollars of loss reserve. 
As a result of these conditions, the 
demand for insurance has increased 
and at the same time a heavy volume 
of business has been dumped on the 
market. We hold that the reestab- 
lishment of our business on a profit- 
able basis offers the most effective 
means of restoring our business to 
normal operation. Certainly, we 
would be ill-advised to apply tem- 
porary though radical palliatives that 
would only aggravate the ills they 
seek to cure. 

I think the times are serious but 
by no means critical. I think the 
business of insurance can work out 
its own problems and that govern- 
ment need not intervene. I think that 
American stock casualty insurance 
is capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the insuring public. I think 
we shall need an abundance of 
patience and tolerance, and, if com- 
pany and agent will confer with one 
another and help one another as the 
situation requires, we shall come 


through in good order. What do you 
think ? 





From an address before the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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eee but it was true! 
THE THING STARTED with a washroom whisper. 


And all of Joe’s friends said, “I just can’t believe it!” 

It built up to long meetings in the boss’ office. Joe was called 
in, but everybody said, “‘Joe wouldn’t do a thing like that.” 

Then the newspapers got wind of it, and there it was for 
all the world to see. 

Joe was a thief. 

Good old Joe, jovial Joe, trusted Joe had been spending 
money that wasn’t his. Not even the boss would believe it 
until Joe showed him how it had been done. 

Joe had been stealing the firm’s money. At first, he had 
only “borrowed” a little. He took more and more until the 
total, when discovered, was a staggering sum. 

The boss had picked joe for the job himself. He felt that 
Joe’s dishonesty was a black mark against him, too. 

“But what could I have done,” he said. “‘I checked his 
references. He worked here seven years. His accounts were 
never out of order before.” 





HERE’S ONE THING JOE’S BOSS COULD HAVE DONE: 


He could have protected his company against any loss through 
dishonesty by bonding Joe and other employees under one of 
the several forms of dishonesty insurance. 

Ohio Casualty agents are in position to offer Fidelity Bond Con- 
tracts that will adequately meet the requirements of all em- 
ployers, large or small. 
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This sketch of a Victory Ship is from our advertising in yachting publications. 
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HE insurance industry is more 
T nt relations conscious now 

than at any time in its history. 
Although it cannot be said that there 
ever was a time when the responsi- 
ble companies did not intend to meet 
their just obligations, it can be gen- 
erally noticed that within the past 
few years they have been more 
acutely aware of the importance of 
generating and holding the good 
will of the public. It is my impres- 
sion that insurance periodicals have, 
more than ever before, carried edi- 
torials and news reviews of ad- 
dresses by insurance executives, 
which have stressed the important 
role played by the claims representa- 
tive in this overall picture. The ac- 
cent on this point is timely because, 
in the first analysis, the reputation 
of any company for fair dealing de- 
pends in great measure on the tact, 
knowledge, judgment and integrity 
of the person or persons charged 
with the responsibility of passing on 
its claims and liabilities. 


Producer's Obligation 


Although the public perhaps con- 
siders the real proof of the pudding 
to be in the paying, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the basic 
foundation for the structure of 
good will is not the responsibility of 
the claims representative but that of 
the producer who sells the policy. A 
claims man frequently has been 
charged with ill-feeling and dissatis- 
faction of a policyholder when, in 
fact, the real culprit was the pro- 
ducer who did not, in the first place, 
fulfill his obligation. The insurance 
buyer does, and should, look to his 
agent as an expert in his insurance 
matters. When the producer “takes 
an order” for a policy, instead of 
making an intelligent sale; when he 
does not have a proper understand- 
ing of the coverage which he does 
sell, or when he does not compre- 
hend or properly evaluate the perils 
for which his client has need, I think 
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we must all agree that the odds do 
not favor the chances for ultimate 
good will. 

The obvious point which I want 
to emphasize is that, although the 
claims representative has in his con- 
trol the last phase of the cycle in 
what should be a successful insur- 
ance transaction, and can either 
complete and climax a good job well 
started, or can wreck it, if he is to 
have a reasonable chance to fulfill 
the obligation of insurance, his 
predecessors must have started on a 
firm foundation. It appears to me 





that this is particularly true with 
respect to inland marine insurance, 
if indeed this principle can be said to 
have greater importance in any one 
field over another. 

Inland marine risks, losses and 
liabilities cover a more varied and 
comprehensive range than any other 
present day field of insurance. The 
fascinating expansion of this branch 
of the business has brought a multi- 
tude of new and intriguing prob- 
lems. Thirty years ago, inland ma- 
rine insurance was limited princi- 
pally to certain transportation risks. 
Within a relatively few years it has 


tes 


spread intu all phases of our eco- 
nomic life and a wide variety of 
types and forms of coverage is now 
available for the individual, the 
home, the office and factory, and 
practically every business and pro- 
fession. Consider for a moment 
that the premium volume has 
jumped from approximately $50,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $150,000,000 in 
1946. I believe it to be no meaning- 
less or conventional statement that 
all who expect to keep up with this 
fast moving field, be he the pro- 
ducer, the underwriter, the adjuster 
or the attorney, must devote real 
study and application to its many 
phases, and I would add that a gen- 
erous dash of imagination thrown in 
for good measure will be found 
quite helpful. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the literally dozens of 
varied problems presented in inland 
marine losses and liabilities and 
therefore I should like to direct your 
attention to a few cases which have 
been selected at random, not be- 
cause they are more interesting or 
important than others but because 
they may illustrate some of the fac- 
tors which loss representatives fre- 
quently find to have been overlooked 
or misconceived when the policy 
was sold. They have or could have 
resulted in loss of good will. Some 
of the situations may recall to the 
producer or point out to him, as the 
case may be, the need of some of his 
clients for increased or broader cov- 
erage. 


Failure to Explain Exclusions 


One of the recurring examples 
of what might be deemed an error 
of omission in the sale of a per- 
sonal property floater is the failure 
of the producer to mention and 
properly to explain the limitations 
and exclusions which make the sale 
of this exceptional coverage possi- 
ble for the price. In many instances, 
the assured buys this policy under 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


the mistaken impression that it is an 
all-risk policy which covers all of 
his personal property in all situa- 
tions. Although the policy starts out 
with the statement that the prop- 
erty is insured against all risks of 
loss or damage, the ‘subsequent 
words, “except as hereinafter pro- 
vided,” make the all-risk terminol- 
ogy subject to a variety of limita- 
tions and exclusions in respect to 


both monetary limits and types of 
loss and property covered. True it 
is that by the acceptance of the pol- 
icy the assured is charged with all 
its provisions and, when received, he 
should read it but, being a busy man 
and not unlike average persons— 
yea, even insurance men—he usu- 
ally does not do so but relies on the 
impression left with him by his 
agent. It is a safe rule to bear in 
mind that there are no inland marine 
policies which are literally “all-risk.” 











O.. of the first auto- 
matic fire extinguishers. 
This sprinkler depended 
on heat to burn through 
the cords which released 
the water jets. 
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The amazing development in automatic 
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tion to present day fire control. 
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Even the jewelry and fur floater a. 
ne losses occasioned by certain 
The first limitation on the amount 
of coverage in the personal property 
floater is the 10% limit on property 
located at secondary residences ¢j 
the assured. Not too many trouble. 
some cases arise under this feature 
of the policy, however, one of the 
most accomplished jobs of vandal. 
ism which has been brought to my 
attention resulted in a_ substantial 
excess loss to the assured because 
this limitation was entirely over. 
looked. 

The assured maintained an elabp- 
rately furnished secondary residence 
where he lived during the summer 
months. Over a week-end he and 
his family were visiting in another 
locality and their home was burglar- 
ized. The burglars not only stole 
clothing, jewelry, personal and 
household effects but, unfortunately, 
they found his well-stocked liquor 
cabinet and proceeded to become 
gloriously intoxicated. Among other 
property, the assured had a fine col- 
lection of phonograph records, 
worth several hundred dollars. The 
burglars amused _ themselves by 
pitching the entire collection of re- 
ords at an oil painting which hung 
on the wall. After they tired of this 
pastime, they slit the linoleum on 
the kitchen floor and then obtained 
a sack of cement from the garage 
and proceeded to fill the bathroom 
fixtures with concrete. When the 
entire loss was computed, it ran to 
an amount considerably in excess of 
the limit applicable to this location. 
Good will was destroyed as to this 
insured when he learned how little 
available insurance he had. 


$250 Limit 


One of the important policy lim- 
tations which is brought into play 
in great numbers of cases, is the ap- 
plication of the $250 limit on un- 
scheduled jewelry, watches and 
furs. Many of you can recall i 
stances where assureds who occupy 
important and key positions in the 
business world have taken a very 
skeptical attitude toward personal 
insurance because they had not been 
made aware of this limitation and 
have had to assume substantial 
losses on unscheduled jewelry ™ 
excess of $250. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Another matter which is fre- 
quently brought to the attention of 
loss representatives is the fact that 
many personal property floaters are 
written for minimum policy limits 
which are grossly inadequate as 
compared to the total value of the 
property at risk. Without indulging 
in statistics, it is well known that 
limits which were adequate three or 
four years ago may be entirely out 
of line in this present period of in- 
flation. In the event of a catas- 
trophic loss it is not unusual to find 
that the agent is subject to criticism 
by the assured for not having sug- 
gested that the limits be raised, al- 
though in many cases, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the assured re- 
sisted an effort to extend these 
limits. 


Expert Opinion 


On the other hand, there are cases 
where both the agent and the as- 
sured have honestly attempted to 
make a correct estimate but, because 
neither had the assistance of expert 
opinion, the estimates were far out 
of line. Last week one such case 
was called to my attention where a 
policy was written for a wealthy 
assured who was moving to New 
York. He had inherited his moth- 
er’s household effects and, prepara- 
tory to shipping the property, the 
assured and the agent made what 
they considered a reasonably care- 
ful inventory and attempted to set 
fair values. One item was a collec- 
tion of linens which they inven- 
toried at $2,000. After the shipment 
arrived at destination there was dis- 
covered to be missing six or seven 
cartons which contained part of the 
linens. After the loss inventory was 
completed it was taken to an expert 
in this line and it was learned that 
the missing property which, mind 
you, was only part of the lot, had a 
present value of some $14,000. This 
situation illustrates the wisdom of 
some producers who recommend a 
complete inventory and appraisal by 
competent experts who specialize in 
this work. 

There are many cases where, for 
instance, the assured and his wife 
have a loss of from $1,500 to 
$2,500 on property which they are 
carrying while on a trip. Usually 
this represents a small percentage of 
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their entire personal property but, 
upon inspection of the policy, it will 
be found that it is for the minimum 
limits. Measured by liberal under- 
writing requirements, such amount 
should have represented 80% of the 
total value of all of their property at 
risk. It is of course obvious that, 
from the standpoint of the company 
and the producer’s interest as well. 
a fair and adequate premium has 
not been obtained. Although the 
comment is perhaps out of bounds 
for this discussion, I am informed 
by several leading underwriters that 
if the present P.P.F. loss ratio trend 
continues, some remedy is in order. 
Without attempting to suggest a 
cure, it is simple arithmetic to de- 
duce that an amount which equals a 
65% loss ratio on a minimum limit 
premium basis would represent a 
lower loss ratio if the property were 
insured to value. 


Jewelry and Fur Floaters 


Perhaps the most striking exam- 
ples of undervaluation are reflected 
in claims under the valued forms, 
such as jewelry and fur floaters. It 
is the exception rather than the rule 
to find that the items are scheduled 
to value. Property insured under 
these forms is in the luxury class 
and not only has the market value 
increased in staggering percentages 
over similar values three to four 


years ago but the sale of most of 
such property is now subject to a 
high Federal Excise tax. In a re- 
cent discussion with a_ leading 
jeweler in one of our large cities, he 
stressed the fact that he had altered 
his former policy of recommending 
new appraisals at least once every 
year and now urges a reappraisal 
every six months. 

Recently a case was called to my 
attention because of an interesting 
subrogation problem which arose 
after the loss was paid, but the claim 
does ‘illustrate impressively, how 
some jewelry schedules are under- 
valued. The assured carried quite 
a large schedule and, apparently due 
to the fact that he had never before 
sustained a loss, he had compla- 
cently followed the line of least re- 
sistance and had not had the various 
items reappraised for some time. A 
loss ensued on a ring which was in- 
sured for $2,000. During the course 
of the negotiations the assured was 
jolted by the advice of his jeweler 
that the particular item could not be 
replaced in today’s market for less 
than $3,750. The assured immedi- 
ately had the remaining sixteen 
items on the schedule reappraised. 
The total value at which these items 
had been insured for the past three 
years was $62,419 but, after the re- 
appraisal, the same items were in- 
sured for a total of $103,000. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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It happens every a) 


Suppose you, Mr. Local Agent, were to see this head- 
line in your morning newspaper. 91 DEAD, 3,150 
INJURED. You would be amazed and shocked at such 
a catastrophe. Explosion? Riot? No, this is merely one 
day’s casualty list from automobile accidents in the 
United States. 


Last year 33,500 men, women and children lost 
their lives in highway and traffic accidents. Aroused 
by this needless slaughter, President Truman insti- 
tuted the President's Highway Safety Conference. 
This organization has initiated educational, promo- 
tional and legal measures to check the march of 
Death down our nation’s highways. 


You, Mr. Agent, can play a leading part in the 
President's campaign for highway safety. Help put 
an end to America’s shameful record of destruction. 





Take the lead today in your own community. 
As a local insurance agent, you are the man for 
the job. 

To help American 
agents carry out their 
local safety cam- 


paigns, the American 
--AS A PEDESTRIAN 7 


Insurance Group has «AS A DRIVER ? 


prepared a special self-mailer, “What Is Your Respon- 
sibility?” Write The American Insurance. Group, 


Newark 1, N. J. for your sample copy. 





Newark Il, 


New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. - The Jersey Fire Underwriters - The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. - Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. - Dixie Fire Insurance Co. 
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NDUSTRIAL accident preven- 
fis is a vital aspect in the func- 

tioning of workmen's compensa- 
tion laws. Important as are the 
efficient handling of compensation 
claims and the medical and rehabili- 
tation services which help to miti- 
gate the hardships of an injury, it 
is even more important to stress the 
prevention of occupational accidents 

to “lock the stable before the 
horse is stolen” rather than pay for 
the horse after it is gone. 

While insurance undertakes, by 
consolidating risks, to provide for 
costs of individual misfortunes, pre- 
vention undertakes to avoid them. 
Preventive efforts, however, are sel- 
dom completely effective and need 
to be supplemented by protection. 

The value of industrial accident 
prevention work was recognized by 
legislators even at the time that the 
workmen’s compensation laws of the 
various states were being enacted. 
When those laws were first under 
consideration, most of the investi- 
gating commissions concluded that a 
major benefit of this legislation 
would be a reduction in the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial ac- 
cidents. For example, the Massa- 
chusetts Commission rated the safety 
aspect of compensation legislation 
as of first importance. The title of 
the act itself reads: “An Act Rela- 
tive to Payments of Employees for 
Personal Injuries Received in the 
Course of Their Employment and 
to the Prevention of Such Injuries.” 
Another example (California) : 
“, .. A complete system of work- 
men’s compensation includes .. . 
also full provision for including 
safety in places of employ- 
ment...” 


Progress in Industrial Safety 


Ever since the adoption of work- 
mens compensation laws in 1913, 
through 1943, there has been a con- 
tinuous improvement in industrial 
safety conditions. In fact, the 
worker of today has a better than 


2% to 1 chance over his 1913 
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AN 
_ WORKMEN'S" 
_ COMPENSATION 


FRANK LANG, 
Manager of the Research Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 


brother of never being exposed to 
an industrial situation that may take 
his life. During this period, also, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The recently issued book “Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance: Monopoly or Free 
Competition?" by Frank Lang, contains 
much authoritative information on a subject 
of great importance to management, labor 
and government groups alike. Mr. Lang 
points out that he tried to survey only the 
broader aspects of workmen's compensa- 
tion as administered today in states where 
insurance companies operate, as contrasted 
with those where monopolistic state funds 
are in force. The book, while its primary aim 
is to acquaint laymen with the more signif- 
icant issues in the operation of this branch 
of casualty insurance, does contain a great 
deal of new and original data, not pre- 
viously available which should be of con- 
siderable interest to insurance men through- 
out the country. This is the second article 
from the book, the first, having to do with 
_ administration, appeared in Septem- 

er. 


there has been a continuous decrease 
in the industrial accident severity 
rate. From 1931, when total severity 
figures were first available, until 
1943, the severity rate has dropped 
from 1.72 to 1.20. 

Unquestionably, industry _ itself 
deserves very great credit for its 
contribution to this achievement. In 
thousands of plants, management, 
foremen, and key workers have car- 
ried on sustained and effective safety 
efforts through the years. To them 
too much praise cannot be given. 

But behind these thousands of in- 
dividual efforts has always stood the 
concentrated, nation-wide work of 
the insurance companies, transcend- 
ing the gates of any one plant or 
the boundary lines of any one state. 
To what extent have these compa- 
nies contributed to the reduction that 
is written into the record? To what 
extent may they be expected to con- 
tribute to the future? 


Early Safety Efforts 


The first industrial safety inspec- 
tion by an insurance company oc- 
curred in an era when industrial ac- 
cident prevention work was practi- 
cally nonexistent. Back in the days 
when Mississippi river steamboats 
were blowing up with appalling fre- 
quency, an insurance company be- 
gan inspecting boilers in order that 
accidents might be prevented—in- 
stead of concentrating solely on set- 
tling claims after the disaster. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Accident Prevention—Continued 


In other industrial fields, too, in- 
surance companies inaugurated 
safety and inspection services. Ac- 
cident prevention work by these 
companies, entirely aside from its 
humanitarian aspects, has reduced 
the number of claims and, as a di- 
rect consequence, has reduced the 
compensation cost to industry. 

But in addition to providing a 
means of reducing the cost of insur- 
ance to industry, safety work often 
actually increased production ef- 
ficiency. In one case, following the 
installation of a drop-hammer guard 
in a drop-forge plant, production on 
that particular machine was doubled. 
In another, presses in a can manu- 
facturing plant were guarded, and 
production increased by 50 per cent. 
These are typical instances of pro- 
duction increases after specific 
safety measures were taken upon 
recommendation of insurance engi- 
neers. 

Safety work has largely become 
organized and focalized into three 
main spearheads of activity. These 


are: (1) inspection, surveys, and 
consultation services for the as- 
sureds ; (2) research and laboratory 
work in accident hazards, occupa- 
tional disease exposures, and work 
procedures to develop safer work 
environment and safer conduct of 
the individual in that environment; 
and (3) close cooperation with the 
National Safety Council, the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, and 
many other agencies working for 
greater industrial safety. 

1. Inspection, surveying, and con- 
sultation.—The consulting services 
are centered around periodic safety 
inspection of the insured plants, con- 
ducted by trained insurance engi- 
neers. These inspections are scien- 
tifically planned, each trip being 
based on a thorough knowledge of 
the conditions at the time of the last 
previous inspection, reports of acci- 
dents that occurred after that in- 
spection, and requests from the 
plant or from the agent or broker 
for information or other services. 

An experienced insurance inspec- 
tor passing through an establish~ 
ment, catches such details as these: 
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These securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
and is not to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as @ 
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180,000 Shares 


National Union Fire Insurance 
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loose objects in the aisles, an im. 
properly stacked pile of metal disks, 
a nail protruding from a wall, a 
loose tread on a staircase, a poorly 
lighted corner or an area lighted by 
glaring bulbs, a woman with full 
sleeves tending a machine, a poorly 
designed or imprudently removed 
guard, an unguarded opening in the 
floor or at an elevator shaft, two 
workers engaged in “innocent horse- 
play,” and so on. If fumes or dust 
are present in what may be a dan- 
gerous concentration, he will arrange 
to secure samples of the atmosphere 
for analysis. 


Inspectors’ Reports 


After the inspector’s tour has been 
completed, he goes to responsible of- 
ficials and reports anything amiss he 
may have seen. Perhaps before he 
leaves he will attend or address a 
safety meeting, make a demonstra- 
tion to the management or the work- 
ers, or discuss with some official a 
new idea in production or safety 
engineering. Upon his return to his 
office, he dictates a letter to the plant 
official, repeating in writing the sub- 
stance of his findings and any rec- 
ommendations or information he 
feels may be helpful. 


This is highly important work and 
demands other talents in addition to 
engineering. Not only must the con- 
sulting engineer know intimately the 
industrial processes he inspects, he 
must also know men. An impractical 
suggestion or a discourteous act will 
undermine confidence in his judg- 
ment, 


He must be aware of what the 
other branches of his department are 
doing, since he is the vital contact 
between the insurance laboratory 
and his company’s engineers who are 
serving on various safety code com- 
mittees, on the one hand, and those 
of the insured employer on the other. 
He must also maintain close contact 
with the medical department of the 
plant, the state medical authorities, 
and the claims department of his 
company, in order to expedite the 
prompt and just handling of claims 
arising from occupational injuries. 
The employer will arrange through 
him for special services and count 
on him for recent valuable informa- 
tion. The consulting engineer re- 
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ports when safety laws and regula- 
tions are broken, but he is interested 
in securing far more than mere com- 
pliance with statute and rule. 

The use of safety demonstrations 
and models of safety equipment is 
an effective method of influencing 
the accident prevention efforts of 
employers and their workers. Effec- 
tive publications to reach every level 
in industry are another valuable 
lever. The poster, the check list, 
the pamphlet, the periodical, and so 
forth, all have their part in insur- 
ance company safety efforts. 


Research 


2. Research—in the laboratory 
and on the spot.—Problems of 
health and safety are selected and 
thrashed out in the research labora- 
tory. Those who work in the labora- 
tory have two principal types of 
assignments. From the _ general 
welter of current problems in health 
or safety, one may be selected for 
which they will seek a solution; or 
the mail or telephone will bring a 
request for advice from an em- 
ployer which will be turned over to 
the laboratory for an answer. 

Either type of assignment may re- 
quire physical tests or chemical anal- 
ysis. Sometimes the laboratory 
worker may go with the consulting 
engineer to study the employer’s 
problem on the premises. This work 
sometimes takes months and years 
and frequently involves large ex- 
penditures, which the companies 
themselves bear. The results of these 
researches are given freely to all 
industry. 

3. Cooperation with other agen- 
cies—In addition to their own work 
in industrial safety, carried on in- 
dependently of each other, insurance 
companies have long cooperated with 
and aided other agencies, frequently 
through large financial contribu- 
tions. They have, for example, 
played a leading role in the work of 
both the National Safety Council 
and the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, from the time those organ- 
izations were founded down to the 
present day. 

Insurance companies have, more- 
over, set up an accident prevention 
agency of their own—the National 
Conservation Bureati—which has 
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for many years carried on a nation- 
wide program for the benefit of the 
companies, of all industry, and of 
the general public. 


Making Machines Safe 


Guards on presses, cutting ma- 
chines, belts, and pulleys are so 
familiar nowadays that it is difficult 
to realize that they were not always 
there. Each one, however, had to 
be devised—sometimes by hit-or- 
miss methods, sometimes by careful 
study and research—and the guards 
in most cases increased the efficiency 






For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance 
company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and 
variety of its insurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers 
the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 
fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 
mobile, liability and casualty insurance. We are gradually 
extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- i 
able. (J Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 
Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 
cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 
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of operation. Many, such as the fol- 
lowing, are the work of insurance 
engineers. 

1. The “worm” in the grocery- 
store food-grinder was for many 
years a source of severe injuries. It 
caused the loss of many fingers un- 
til the safety engineers of an insur- 
ance company designed a narrow- 
necked hopper, which prevents the 
worker’s hands from coming in con- 
tact with the cutting knives. Today 
all food-grinders used in retail gro- 
cery stores follow this design, and 
disabling injuries caused by the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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‘ A LW A Y S rely. That’s why well-known industrial compa- 


...on whom the leaders in othér fields prefer to 


nies look to leaders in the insurance field for 


the solution of their insurance problems. 


Ee A [ F A p) F A ; On the occasion of the 51st Anniversary of 


UMTED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
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the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
we extend our congratulations and gratitude for 
its cooperation in assisting us in serving the 


leaders of American Industry. 
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ASSESSMENT LIABILITY 


Nations more than ever before 
in our history the man in the 
street has become conscious of the 
concepts of international relations 
and the rights of nations inter se. 
These terms have become ordinary, 
working day phrases and figures of 
speech. As members of the profes- 
sion of dealing in and solving the 
legal relations between persons and 
the manifold problems arising from 
these complexities, we find that our 
own lexicon absorbs and claims for 
its own that terminology which 
pithily and clearly identifies the 
question of law in issue. 
Unquestionably, one of the most 
disturbing issues to be determined, 
even prior to considering the merits 
of a given state of facts, is that of 
the applicability of lex loci contrac- 
tus and lex fori and which prevails. 
This struggle has formed the life- 
blood of a goodly portion of appel- 
late litigation, and struggle it has 
been and will be. Through the eter- 
nal process of evolution our legalis- 
tic language has become enriched 
with the descriptive phrase, “Private 
International Law,” displacing the 
old belligerent title of “Conflicts of 
Law.” Of course, the practical 
solution, in my estimation, is the 
almost superhuman task of unifica- 
tion and codification of laws nation- 
wide, disregarding state boundaries, 
and that has been accomplished to 
some extent in the fields of negoti- 
able instruments, sales and condi- 
tional sales. However, inasmuch as 
sovereignty still rests in the states 


Gt the advent of the United 
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and their peoples and states’ rights 
are jealously guarded, we perforce 
must deal with and solve the prob- 
lems of the relation of the laws of 
the states in given instances. 


Foreign Policyholder Assessed 


This problem is forcibly brought 
co the fore in the field of assessments 
by a receiver of an insolvent mutual 
insurance company against its policy- 
holders, especially where the com- 
pany issued policies to members lo- 
cated in states other than the one 
in which the company maintained its 
home office. The recent case of 
Keehn vs. Hi-Grade Coal and Fuel 
Co., 50 Atl. (2d) 454, points up this 
controversy with vigor and effect 
and demonstrated to me this never 





ceasing tug of war with particularly 
forceful impact since I participated 
in that litigation which was of prime 
impression in my home state of New 
Jersey. The facts themselves were 
simple, but the legal maneuvers they 
evoked were amazing. 

The Central Mutual Insurance 
Company of Chicago was a mutual 
insurance company organized under 
the Laws of the State of Illinois. It 
was never licensed to do business in 
the State of New Jersey. This com- 
pany issued a liability policy to the 
defendant named in the action, a 
local state corporation, in Novem- 
ber, 1935, for a period of one year. 
Approximately one month later the 
policy was cancelled and the earned 
premium was paid and accepted. In 
January, 1937, the company was de- 
creed to be insolvent by the courts 
of the State of Illinois and a receiver 
was appointed to administer its af- 
fairs. In March, 1940, the receiver 
made a levy on all policyholders dur- 
ing a certain period of time, which 
included the defendant, for 100% 
of the cash premiums expressed in 
the respective policies and the de- 
fendant was assessed for an amount 
equivalent to one year premium on 
its policy. These assessments were 
confirmed by the Court of the State 
of Illinois by decree. 

The action instituted to recover 
this amount was based on the decree 
of the Illinois Court confirming the 
receiver’s levy and assessment. The 
defendant resisted on _ several 
grounds most of which were elim- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Assessment Liability—Continued 


inated by pre-trial motions. Defenses 
of statute of limitations, failure to 
comply with state requirements to 
express the maximum premium in 
the policy and the absence of the 
existence of an agreement to pay 
the monies sued for, were success- 
fully combatted. In that connection 
it is suggested that the opinion of 
the trial court cited in 41 Atl. (2d) 
525 might be read with profit since 
that one motion entailed an exhaus- 


tive course of research by counsel 
on the question of insurance, inter- 
state commerce, the now famous, but 
then newly pronounced, decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
U. S. Southeastern Underwriters 
Association case. That left for de- 
termination only two issues, of all 
the issues raised on behalf of the 
defendant, for determination at the 
trial. 

1. The company never was li- 
censed to do business in the State of 
New Jersey and‘ the solicitation of 
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NOW ...sell the installment coverage 
that costs your prospects NOTHING! 


Anything that increases the retailer’s cost of doing 
business is hard to sell him. 
ordinary installment sales insurance. But Transporta- 
tion’s new Valued Form Policy costs the dealer nothing 
at all. The entire premium cost is paid by his custom- 
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selling installment coverage ever offered. 


The dealer gets insurance protection on the unpaid 
balance of every installment contract. The customer 
gets a positive guarantee—in writing—that if the item 
purchased is destroyed before payments are completed, 
all the money he has paid will be refunded and the 
installment contract cancelled. 


This positive protection for his customers gives the | 
dealer a powerful advertising appeal for his store— | 
at no cost—another big help for you in selling the 


Learn more about this unique installment coverage 
designed by Transportation. It’s your big opportunity 
to cash in on the tremendous current boom in install- 
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the policy in question for it constj- 
tuted doing business in New Jersey 
in violation of the New Jersey Stat. 
ute, thereby precluding recovery jn 
New Jersey. 

2. The company transacted busj- 
ness in New Jersey without qualify. 
ing in that state and could not main- 
tain the action. These two defenses 
are somewhat similar, having un- 
doubtedly the same generic origin, 
but are actually different since one 
alleges the solicitation of the policy 
constituted doing business in New 
Jersey, and the other boldly alleges 
that the company transacted busi- 
ness in New Jersey, it being a mat- 
ter of proof to show the acts com- 
prising that conclusion of fact. 


Trial Court Decision Favored 
Policyholder 


The cause was tried by the Court 
without a jury and a judgment was 
rendered in favor of the defendant, 
apparently in reliance upon the case 
of Cunningham vs. Brockway, 18 
N. J. Misc. 101, 11 Atl. (2d) 422, 
and the Court’s finding that the 
company did transact business in 
New Jersey without being licensed 
by the state. The Cunningham case, 
supra, would appear to be on all 
fours with the Keehn case under dis- 
cussion, but a careful reading and 
consideration of the facts in each 
case will disclose that there is a sub- 
stantial difference between the two, 
although at first blush the rule of 
the Cunningham case might appear 
to apply to the Keehn case. 

In the Cunningham case an assess- 
ment levied upon a policyholder in 
a defunct mutual insurance com- 
pany of the State of New York 
formed the basis of the action. In 
that respect, both the Cunningham 
case and the Keehn case might be 
said to be similar. However, the 
very great difference and distin- 
guishing feature between these two 
cases is that the suit in the Keehn 
case was based upon a decree of @ 
court of competent jurisdiction of 
another state, whereas the suit in 
the Cunningham case was one 
merely to recover an assessment 
levied by a receiver of an insolvent 
mutual company of another state. 

In view of that fact, it was urged 
that the Cunningham case had no 
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application, since the basis of the 
Keehn case was an adjudication in 
the form of a decree of a court of 
competent jurisdiction and there- 
fore entitled to recognition under 
the full faith and credit clause of 
the United States Constitution. In 
short, the action in the Keehn case 
was upon a judgment of assessment 
in rem, and everything prior to that 
inclusive of the policy and the ap- 
plication therefore was immaterial. 
The proceedings involving the Cen- 
tral Mutual Insurance Company of 
Chicago will be found in the case of 
People ex rel Palmer vs. Central 
Mutual Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, 313 Ill. App. 84, 39 N. E. (2d) 
400. It is therefore apparent that 
inasmuch as the decree setting forth 
and confirming the assessment of 
the receiver was rendered by a court 
of competent jurisdiction of a sister 
state, it was not subject to collateral 
attack, and if the defendant in the 
Keehn case thought that an unjust 
demand was being made upon him, 
it was up to him to make a direct 
attack upon the decree in the State 
of Illinois where it was rendered. 
See Great Western Telegraph Co. 
vs. Purdy, 162 U. S. 329, 336; 
Howarth vs. Angle, 162 N. Y. 179, 
186; Hammond vs. Knox, 125 App. 
Div. 9 aff’d. 194 N. Y. 555; Stone, 
etc. vs. Penn Yan, etc., 197 N. Y., 
pp. 283-284. 


Whose Agent Was the Broker? 


It might not be amiss at this point 
to set forth a concise statement of 
how the policy was procured and 
written, because it undoubtedly is 
in the mind of the reader that, even 
though it was urged that the decree 
of the domiciliary state was not sub- 
ject to collateral attack and was en- 
titled to full faith and credit under 
the United States Constitution, there 
might be some question as to 
whether the policy of insurance in 
question was a contract of the State 
of New Jersey or of some other 
state. The evidence brought out that 
the defendant was not licensed to do 
business in New Jersey. That was 
indisputable. However, it was estab- 
lished also that the defendant was 
solicited by a broker with whom the 
defendant had done business in the 
past for a liability policy on its 
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trucks, and that the defencant had 
authorized the deliverance to it of 
such a policy of insurance. 

It could not be established that the 
broker had directly solicited this 
policy of insurance from the de- 
fendant on behalf of the particular 
company in question, the Central 
Mutual Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago. It could not be established by 
the defendant that the broker was 
the agent of that particular company. 
Therefore the rule was urged that 
the solicitation of the insurance by 
the broker was not for the company 
or in its behalf, but that the broker 
was the agent of the defendant. The 
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broker had no authority to effect in- 
surance or to accept risks and bind 
the company. As a matter of fact, 
the application for the insurance 
specifically stated that it was not to 
be binding upon the company until 
a policy was issued and down pay- 
ment made in accordance therewith. 

Therefore, according to settled 
law, one who procures insurance for 
another is the agent of the insured 
and not of the insuring company, 
and that is so no matter how that 
person is designated, as agent, bro- 
ker or underwriter and even though 
the insuring company pays that per- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Malcolm D. McGrath, Jr., 
of the M. D. McGrath agency 
at Caribou, Maine, was a 
Navy Hospital corpsman be. 
fore attending the U.S.F.&G. 
School of Insurance. 
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Today’s insurance agent must know U.S. F.&G. School of Insurance in 6 
the business if he hopes to reap the re- Baltimore. Here, in an intensive six pe 
wards that insurance offers. He must weeks course, they are taught under- C 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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making procedures we must not 

lose sight of the fact that in Eng- 
land the Government does not 
supervise the rate making processes. 
There are no anti-trust laws to affect 
action in concert. Nor are there 
any laws which prohibit discrimina- 
tion. It is therefore apparent that 
many of the problems which face 
insurers in the United States by 
virtue of the various Federal and 
state statutory prohibitions do not 
rise to affect British insurers in the 
making of rates. 

Agreement among companies in 
the matter of rates, forms, under- 
writing rules and procedures has 
been practiced in England since the 
early nineteenth century. Prior to 
1868 there had existed in England 
numerous “committees” which in 
fact were associations of companies. 
In 1868 the stock fire insurance 
companies decided to centralize the 
control of all fire rating matters and 
in that year the organization known 
as the Fire Offices Committee 
emerged and has continued to func- 
tion down to the present time. 


|: APPRAISING English rate 


Fire Offices Committee 


In a sense the use of the word 
“committee” in the title of the asso- 
ciation is a misnomer. In ordinary 
parlance it is an association of com- 
panies. Nor is the Fire Offices 
Committee a single organization. It 
is a group of separate organizations, 
with separate membership, constitu- 
tion, rules, subscriptions and ac- 
counts, bound together by reciprocal 
obligations of membership or by the 
practical necessity of cohesion, all 
served by the same staff and all 
composed of substantially the same 
membership. There is the Fire Of- 
fices Committee itself, the Conse- 
quential Loss Committee, the Lon- 
don Wharf and Warehouse Com- 
mittee, the Fire Offices Committee 
(foreign), the London Continental 
Fire Insurance Committee and the 
Committee for France. 
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The Fire Offices Committee (gen- 
erally referred to as “F.O.C.”) is 
an association of stock insurance 
companies doing fire insurance busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom. The 
basis of the association is a common 
adherence to tariffs or rates and to 
“rules directed to insuring the sound 
practice of fire insurance business 
according to established principles.” 
To be eligible for membership a 
company may not be a mutual and 
must be in sound financial condition. 





Member companies 
classes, namely, direct writing com- 
panies and reinsurance companies, 
the latter being known as associate 


members. At the present time there 


are approximately 100 members, 
that is to say, companies writing 
direct fire business and about 65 
associate members. 
force in the United Kingdom there 
are about 100 fire tariffs (rating 
schedules) which include tariffs for 
allied lines such as riot, civil com- 
motion, special perils and sprinkler 
leakage. 


are of two 


Presently in 





ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 


There are also general rules to 
which all members of the committee 
are party. Among these is included 
what is known in the United States 
as the non-intercourse rule under 
which companies agree to confine 
the placing of reinsurance with 
F.O.C. or tariff companies. The 
term “tariff companies” is applied 
in British insurance parlance to 
those companies which are either 
members or associate members of 
the F.0.C. The committee also has 
a local organization consisting of 
seven standing committees, one in 
Manchester, one in Leeds, one in 
Liverpool, two in Scotland, and two 
in Ireland, all of which act in an 
advisory capacity. They are com- 
posed of local representatives of 
companies nominated by F.O.C. 
What has been said of F.O.C. is 
roughly true of the London Wharf 
and Warehouse Committee and of 
the Consequential Loss Committee. 
As their names suggest, these com- 
mittees are limited in scope, the 
former dealing with mercantile busi- 
ness and the wharfs and warehouses 
in the port and city of London, and 
the latter with consequential loss 
(use and occupancy) business. 

The work of F.O.C. is classified 
under six heads, namely, tariffs, 
special forms of insurance, condi- 
tions, arbitration in disputes, im- 
provement in risk, and common 
defense of principles. 


Determination of Rates 


The determination of fire insur- 
ance premiums for individual risks 
is accomplished in England by the 
application of tariffs. These are de- 
tailed and comprehensive forms pre- 
pared for particular classes of in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dustry to be rated. These are, in 
effect, a combination of the 
rate and schedule approach used in 
the United States, but are different 
in major respects. Each tariff is 
“tailor-made” to the type of indus- 
try for which it is designed. There 
are approximately 100 such tariffs 
in use. Some of the tariffs are 
voluminous. One, for example, runs 
to 14 pages. It begins with a de- 
scription of the type of industry to 


base 


which it is applicable and follows 
with special provisions, narrowing 
the definition of the risk, fixing the 
rate of commission to agents, estab- 
lishing minimum rates for any por- 
tions of the risk to which such min- 
imum rates might be applicable, 
providing for the application of an 
average clause or co-insurance, and 
laying down other rules to be ap- 
plicable to the risk. 

Following these “special provi- 
sions” the tariff sets up a series of 
normal rates, corresponding to our 


‘ 
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The GENERAL ACCIDENT and 
POTOMAC are staunch supporters of 
the American Agency system and 
protect their agents and brokers by 
adhering strongly to the position 
that no business will be written 
except through properly licensed 


agents and brokers. 


Ask the representatives of these companies 


\ 





base or key rates. The normal ray 
to be applied is indicated by defini. 
tions, then follows long description 
of additional charges or credits y 
be applied for varying features g 
the individual risk. These inclug 
construction deficiency charges anj 
also provide detailed charges {fg 
conditions which would be foun 
only in the particular industry being 
rated. Additional sections are pro- 
vided for rating buildings which are 
a part of the total risk but are di. 
ferent in construction or in the type 
of operation carried on. Provisions 
are also made for contents and for 
floating insurances. 

While it is true that in the U. §, 
there are some schedules which are 
applicable to single types of risks 
and there are also special hazard 
schedules applicable to most classes 
of industries, nevertheless it cannot 
be said that the schedules in this 
country are generally quite as com- 
plete in detail as are the tariffs used 
in England. Neither do our sched- 
ules ever provide for the rate of 
agents’ commission or for the ap- 
plication of the average clause. 

Another outstanding difference is 
that the tariffs employed in England 
are private and confidential. Their 
use is restricted to members of the 
Fire Offices Committee and others 
do not have access to them. This 
results from the complete autonomy 
of insurers in the making of rates 
without supervision by any govern- 
mental agency. 


Class Rated Risks 


Not all risks in England are tariff 
rated. There are the equivalent of 
class rated risks such as_ private 
dwellings, offices, churches, schools, 
hospitals and charitable institutions. 
Any risk that is not tariff rated may 
be rated by the individual tariff 
office subject to the observance of 
a minimum rate and an agent’s com- 
mission of 15%. The minimum rate 
is usually 1/6d per £100. 

With reference to the work of the 
Committee in the making of rates, 
the chairman of F.O.C. in a public 
address, delivered in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1939 said: 


“That idea (rate making m 
concert) exercises admittedly a 
restraining influence on compet 
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tion and it is this fact which has 
given rise to the misconception 
sometimes encountered that the 
Tariff Offices constitute a ring, 
forcing up prices against the con- 
sumer. The restraint of competi- 
tion is not, however, the true 
objective ; it is an incidental con- 
sequence of the pursuit of that 
objective which is to relate the 
rating to the true physical hazard 
as ascertained from the collective 
experience of a large number of 
companies over a large number 
of years and so to establish a sys- 
tem of rating which is fair in its 
results to both the insured and 
the insurer. Once that relation- 
ship is established the adoption of 
the resultant rates as a tariff by 
those companies that have con- 
tributed to the work follows as a 
matter of course since ex hypo- 
thesi, any higher rate would be 
an unjustified imposition on the 
insured and any lower rate would 
be unwarranted.” 


To maintain this equilibrium it 
follows that close watch must be 
kept upon all tariffs and this func- 
tion is discharged by F.O.C. The 
tariffs are constantly under review 
to insure that changed conditions 
will be taken into account. In addi- 
tion to the primary duty of keeping 
tariffs under review the Committee 
takes into consideration individual 
hardships to companies under par- 
ticular tariffs. This embraces 
broadly two types of situations: 
(1) where the experience of the 
company has been bad; and (2) 
those cases where a company de- 
sires revision to meet competition. 
In either of these instances a com- 
pany may apply for a deviation. 


Deviations 


In those cases where a company 
seeks a deviation to meet competi- 
tion on a specific risk the Committee 
is reluctant to accede and the grant- 
ing of such applications is infre- 
quent. The committee will grant a 
special low rate to meet a competi- 
tive rate provided it is in keeping 
with other factors such as a proviso 
that it will not upset the market. In 
the case of large risks the members 
may accept part of the risk even 
though part of the same risk may go 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 


























to Lloyd’s or non-tariff companies 
at lower rates. It is said, however, 
where a risk is placed partly with 
tariff companies and with Lloyd's 
or non-tariff companies, or both, 
the rate charged is usually that fixed 
by the tariff. 

It is even more infrequent for the 
committee to grant a deviation be- 
cause of the bad experience of an 
individual company. The committee 
believes that a deviation predicated 
on bad experience should be based 
on a generally bad experience of the 
majority of the companies writing 
the particular line in question. 

Tariff companies are not required 
to make periodic reports to F.O.C. 


However, when called upon by the 
committee to furnish statistics, all 
companies are expected to furnish 
such statistical information as may 
be required by the committee. The 
committee has a classification show- 
ing a total of 302 classes. Presum- 
ably members of F.O.C. keep statis- 
tics based on the F.O.C. classifica- 
tion, in order to be able to comply 
with any calls that may be made 
upon them for statistical data. Be- 
yond the 302 classes it is said that 
companies’ underwriting depart- 
ments probably keep statistical rec- 
ords embodying refinements of the 
F.O.C., classification. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Under the second heading of the 


committee’s work falls the subject 
of special forms of insurance. By 
this is meant insurance which de- 
parts from the ordinary form of 
annual insurance for a specified sum 
on property at a specified location. 
The committee attempts to keep 
forms of coverage up to date and 
evolves new forms to meet modern 


requirements. It is significant to 
note, however, that the committee 
frowns upon competition in forms 
of coverage and as new forms of 
insurance have been devised the 
committee has laid down the general 
principles applicable to each form 
and the members have agreed to 
observe them. 

The third branch of the commit- 
tee’s work is the control of policy 
conditions and policy wordings. 
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This branch of the committee’s wor, 
concerns itself with the terminology 
and phraseology of forms and my 
be said to be work of a technic) 
nature. 

Arbitration in disputes betwee, 
companies is still another branch » 
function of F.O.C. The machinen 
for settling disputes is simple. 4 
Court of Arbitrators is elected anny. 
ally and the court adjudicates upon 
all questions brought before it. Its 
decisions are final and binding upon 
the parties. Recourse to arbitration 
is extremely rare, there having been 
only three or four within the past 
sixteen years. 

The fifth of the principal branches 
of the work of F.O.C. is improve. 
ment of risks, which includes avoi¢- 
ance of the outbreak of fire, preven- 
tion of the spread of fire, and 
extinguishing the fire. The subject 
is under constant study by F.OC. 

The sixth and last of the main 
branches of the work done by 
F.O.C. is known as the common de- 
fense of principles. As_ happens 
from time to time disputes arise 
between a company and an assured 
affecting a question of principle 
which companies consider as a whole 
of vital interest. In all such cases 
the committee at its option may ur- 
dertake the defense in any legal 
action which may be brought. 


Sub-Committees 


The government has had no part 
in the establishment of F.O.C. nor 
does it take any part in the conduct 
of the organization or its super- 
vision. The committee enjoys flexi- 
bility and freedom and takes into 
consideration what subjects it 
pleases and deals with them on the 
merits. Most of the committee work 
is done through sub-committees but 
any company upon request is placed 
upon any sub-committee. Decisions 
of the sub-committees are brought 
to the notice of all members and ex- 
cept where a sub-committee has been 
given full power there is an estab- 
lished routine for affording all mem- 
bers an opportunity of questioning 
any decision made by a sub-com- 
mittee. In all decisions of F.O.C, 
whether in general meeting or sub- 
committee, the members have af 
equal voice but it is rare that re 
course is had to a vote. Agreements 
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are reached informally without the 
formality of ballot procedures. 

The work of the London Wharf 
and Warehouse Committee and the 
Consequential Loss Committee is in 
structure and function essentially 
the same as the work of the Fire 
Offices Committee itself, as applied 
to the fields in which they operate. 

In essence the work of F.O.C. 
(foreign ) is that of a liaison between 
its members and the many associa- 
tions and groups which act in con- 
cert throughout the world outside of 
the United Kingdom. In the ’case 
of some local associations in various 
parts of the world F.O.C. (foreign) 
by consent acts as an appellate court 
to resolve differences. In so far as 
operations in the United States are 
concerned neither F.O.C. nor 
F.O.C. (foreign) takes any part 
either active or passive. The United 
States at all times has been consid- 
ered a special sphere removed from 
the control of formal concerted ac- 
tion among home office people in 


England. 
Accident Offices Association 


The Accident Offices Association 
was formed in 1909 and functions 
in the field of accident insurance in 
a role comparable to that of the Fire 
Offices Committee in the field of fire 
insurance. It is an organization 
composed of those English insurance 
companies which choose to operate 
in combination and it promulgates 
tariffs for several of the lines of 
accident insurance. In addition it 
acts as a clearing house for related 
accident insurance problems and for 
the cooperation of the members on 
those lines of accident insurance for 
which no tariffs are employed. 

The Accident Offices Association 
has a membership of approximately 
100 companies. Only non-partici- 
pating stock companies which are 
also members of the Fire Offices 
Committee are eligible for member- 
ship. The Association has only one 
class of membership; it does not 
have associate members as in the 
Fire Offices Committee for the 
reason that reinsurance in accident 
lines is principally excess of loss 
cover, ordinarily placed with direct 
writing member companies. How- 
ever, members are permitted by the 
tules of Accident Offices Associa- 
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brokers face a challenging responsibility. Shortages of labor and 


material cause unusual delay in the repair or rebuilding of stores 


and plants . . . higher fixed costs . ..and excellent earnings . . . all 


combine to make the sale of Use and Occupancy insurance of 


first importance. Mercantile, manufacturing and retail establish- 


ments — especially those that earn a substantial portion of the 


year’s income during the fall months and the holiday season — 


need this protection now! 


If you represent a Fireman's Fund company ask your special 


agent how we help producers write Business Interruption 


insurance, or write to our nearest office for information and 


literature. 




















tion to place excess of loss business 
with non-tariff companies when a 
tariff market is not available. 
Motor insurance is the principal 
line for which the Accident Offices 
Association prepares tariffs. It also 
prepares tariffs on workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, both as to em- 
ployers’ liability and common law 
liability, on “third party” drivers 
(legal liability of horse drivers and 
cyclists), on live stock, and public 
official fidelity bonds. There are no 


tariffs for burglary insurance nor 
for personal accident insurance. A 
tariff on household comprehensive 
insurance is in effect, prepared 
jointly by Fire Offices Committee 
and Accident Offices Association. 


Statistical Work 


The preparation of tariffs by Ac- 
cident Offices Association rests to 
a greater extent on a statistical basis 

(Continued on the next page) 
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than in the Fire Offices Committee. 
Prior to World War II the Acci- 
dent Offices Association had a size- 
able statistical set-up, using Powers 
punch card equipment and employ- 
ing approximately 22 persons. Un- 
fortunately the Powers equipment 
was destroyed by bombing and the 
Association therefore has been hand- 
icapped in resuming the keeping of 
detailed statistics. They have also 
been handicapped in this regard be- 
cause of the inability of the member 
companies to resume the compilation 
of statistics. However, the collection 
of experience data was resumed in 
January 1947. 

It is the normal practice of the 
Association to collect regularly de- 
tailed classified statistics on motor 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and to collect statistics on other 
lines of insurance when required. It 
is not suggested, however, that the 
rates promulgated by the Associa- 














FOR THE MOST 300 GAMES? 


Accorbinc to the American 
Bowling Congress, Hank Marino 
of Milwaukee is top man with 
TEN perfect games, all rolled 

in formal, sanctioned compe- 
tition on 2 alley beds. That's a 
record to be proud of. Another 






tion have necessarily been the result 
of the strict application of the statis- 
tical data available. Each of the 
tariffs is passed upon by an appro- 
priate committee. The committees 
are free to apply their judgment to 
the statistical indications and there 
is nothing to prevent them from con- 
sidering competitive or other factors. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The nationalization of workmen's 
compensation insurance in England 
is about to_be consummated, and 
this discussion therefore relates to 
the system employed up to the pres- 
ent time. The tariffs prepared for 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
are limited in their application to 
risks involving wages of less than 
£10,000 per annum. Risks of greater 
size are subject to special rating. 
The tariffs are prepared on the basis 
of the trade of the employer rather 
than upon the particular occupation 
of the émployee. In other words, 


is the loss-paying record of the St. Paul Companies. 
Since 1853, every obligation has been paid in full. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
80 John St. 
New York 7 
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ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
111 West 5th St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 4 


the rate prescribed by the tariff fo 
a particular type of business is ap. 
plied to the entire payroll of th 
excepting only cleric 
employees, commercial travelers ang 
motor drivers, who may be excluded 
or insured separately. 


employer 


There are 
occasional exceptions, however, op 
larger risks in which tariffs might 
be applied on the basis of the prin- 
cipal classes of employment. Build. 
ers’ risks are rated on an individual 
basis where the wages exceed £50) 
per annum. 

The special rating of risks ex. 
ceeding £10,000 of wages per annum 
is based on six years’ experience 
data for the class to which the risk 
belongs, modified by the experience 
of the individual risk. After appli- 
cation of the modification, the final 
rate for the risk is determined by a 
special committee of the Accident 
Offices Association which is at lib- 
erty to consider competitive factors 
and may also consider the trend of 
experience. 


By agreement with the govern- 
ment entered into in 1923 all work- 
men's insurance is 
subject to a refund or surcharge plan 
which resembles our experience rat- 
ing methods. This plan is based on 
a “permissible loss ratio” of 70% 
(originally 60°%-624%4%). If the 
loss ratio falls below 70% a refund 


compensation 


is due the assured or if it exceeds 
that figure the assured is subject to 
additional charge. It has been indi- 
cated by informed persons that the 
refund system tends to control the 
rate level in the sense that if a rate 
is set too high there is the prob- 
ability that the companies will be 
required to make a large refund. 
This the companies seek to avoid 
since it would entail a loss, for ex- 
ample, of the commissions paid on 
the gross premiums. 


Further, these authorities have 
stated that tariff companies are quite 
willing to let business be lost to com- 
petitors rather than to “unduly 
lower rates on risks experiencing 
Since loss ratios 
in excess of 70% indicate that the 
rate level has fallen below that neces- 
sary to sustain the business and to 
avoid the necessiiy of seeking addi- 
tional payments from the assured, 
there is a tendency for companies to 
seek rates which will produce 4 


high loss ratios.” 
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small refund. The normal range of 
refunds has been from 2% to 14% 
of the premium; the higher levels 
were attained during the war be- 
cause of increases in wages, the basis 
for determination of premiums. 


Commission Rates 


A graduated scale of commission 
rates is employed as follows: 10% 
for the first £25 of premium; 5% 
for the premium from £25 to £100; 
214% for the premium in excess of 
£100. Members are prohibited from 
making any allowances or other con- 
siderations to agents in excess of 
these rates. All employees, district 
managers, superintendents, etc., are 
prohibited by the association from 
providing any additional compensa- 
tion to agents. 

It is estimated by informed per- 
sons that the member companies of 
the Accident Offices Association 
transact two-thirds of the work- 
men’s compensation business written 
by stock insurance companies. No 
particular opinion was expressed as 
to the relative degree of competition 
to be encountered on large compen- 
sation risks as compared with the 
competition on small compensation 
risks. However, it is believed that 
the expense of handling small risks 
(that is, those involving wages of 
less than £10,000 per annum) is 
greater than the expense of handling 
large risks and that the small risks 
have a lower ratio of losses in rela- 
tion to premium than the large risks. 
No consideration has been given to 
the element of discrimination by size 
of risk in the establishment of pre- 
miums. One informed person ex- 
pressed the opinion that small risks 
probably bore more than their fair 
share of the cost of insurance while 
large risks bore less than their fair 
share. However, there are no bars 
either in law or in the rules of the 
Association to discrimination nor is 
it said to be a factor taken into ac- 
count in rate-making. 


Motor Insurance 


The Association has a complex 
scheme of motor insurance tariffs. 
Commercial vehicles are rated ac- 
cording to the type of vehicle, busi- 
ness or trade in which it is employed 
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Employees spend an average of 7 hours out of every working day on the 
job. But even after years of service, how well does any employer really 


know the people who work for him? 


Family illnesses and death; high living costs and the struggle to make 
ends meet; bad companions; gambling—these are the foremost reasons 
why honest employees become thieves. And it's a rare employer who knows 
his people well enough to know when such danger threatens. 

That's why, in big business or small, correct Fidelity Coverage is the only 
assurance an employer has that he won't suffer a serious loss through em- 


ployee defalcations. 


With “American’s” four types of Dishonesty Bonds, you can provide the 


correct coverage for any need. 
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and the district in which it is 
garaged. Private cars are rated 
upon the basis of horsepower, the 
value of the car (not applicable to 
policies involving only third party 
liability coverage) and the district 
in which the vehicle is usually 
garaged. 

Forms of contract include a gen- 
eral comprehensive policy which in- 
demnifies the insured “against loss 
of or damage (including damage by 
frost) to any vehicle described .. . 


and/or its accessories and spare 
parts whilst thereon”; against lia- 
bility at law for bodily injury (un- 
limited) and property damage (lim- 
ited to £10,000 for any one claim or 
number of claims arising out of one 
accident). The policyholder is en- 
titled to a “no claim rebate” if he 
makes no claim under the policy. If 
no claim is made for a single policy 
year the reduction is 10% upon re- 
newal; if no claim is made for two 
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years consecutively, the reduction is 
15% and if no claim is made for 
three consecutive years, 20%. 

The only exceptions to damage to 
the vehicle for which coverage is 
provided are normal depreciation, 
ordinary tire damage, “explosion of 
the boiler,” and damage due to 
earthquake, riot or civil commotion. 
There is no deductible. A general 
third party policy provides all of the 


coverage of the general comprehen- 
sive form with the exception of that 
of damage to the insured vehicle. In 
addition there is a commercial ve- 
hicle ‘“‘act” policy which is limited 
to bodily injury liability coverage 
only, although it includes towing and 
emergency treatment benefits and 
the no claim rebate. This policy is 
issued in conjunction with the re- 
quirements of the Road Traffic Act. 
There are also other forms for spe- 
cial purposes. 
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Fleets of ten cars or more will be 
granted special fleet rating unde 
rules laid down by the Association, 
The rates are based upon three 
years’ experience and the no clain 
bonus is limited to 10%. 

Many of the companies hay 
“knock for knock” agreements and 
sharing agreements under which 
they engage in reciprocity on acci- 
dents involving cars insured by com- 
panies which are parties to the 
agreements. 

According to the estimate of in- 
formed persons the tariff companies 
seem to have the motor insurance 
market less firmly controlled than 
are other lines. It was estimated 
that only 50% of all motor insurance 
is placed with tariff companies and 
that the remainder is placed with 
non-tariff companies and Lloyd's, 


"Independents" 


While the tariff companies write 
a larger volume of business in the 
non-marine field than do the non- 
tariff companies, the latter group is 
a factor. Although no figures are 
available on business written in the 
United Kingdom (available figures 
give the world wide volume of com- 
panies), it is estimated that the non- 
marine business written by the non- 
tariffs is approximately 5% of the 
total writings. The place occupied 
by the non-tariff companies is a 
factor in the competitive picture and 
this group, together with Lloyds, 
serves to offset any tendency toward 
monopoly. The tariff companies 
concede that the competition from 
non-tariff companies and _ Lloyds 
which overhangs the insurance mar- 
ket in the United Kingdom has been 
salutary both as regards the rate 
structure and forms of coverage. 

The non-tariff offices prefer to 
term themselves “independents” and 
stress the fact that they sell insur- 
ance on the basis of considering the 
individual merit of each risk rather 
than on what they refer to as the 
“catalogue basis” employed by tariff 
companies. The independent or non- 
tariff offices claim to have a more 
stringent policy on selection of risks 
and a more effective method of in- 
spection. The individual non-tariff 
offices maintain large networks of 
inspector agents who sell on the 
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ill be basis of a special study of the par- 
Inder ticular risk. One of the independent ES oe 
ition, companies has 20,000 agents in Eng- | 
three land, and has 92 branch offices which 
claim exercise many head office functions. | 
In the matter of rates non-tariff 
al companies would appear to be at a 
‘a disadvantage inasmuch as they have MARSH & McLENNAN 
hich only their own experience to use as weEenPenaree 1 
acci- a statistical guide with its theo- 
com. retical loss of the benefits flowing Insurance Brokers 
the from a broader experience base. In | 
the conduct of business by inde- | AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
- pendents in the United Kingdom 
Pe: this theoretical disadvantage is min- | 
ee: imized by virtue of the fact that the 
_ non-tariff companies gain informa- 
- tion as to the rates charged by tariff 
ated companies on individual risks. A Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
ance considerable volume of business is Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
= written by non-tariff companies at Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis 
tariff rates. In addition business is a Duluth St. Paul St. Louis 
. written at reductions from _ tariff ieniieeie anda Seats ees 
rates based on the judgment of non- ne ; 
tariff companies as to the quality of Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
the individual risks. On small risks 
rite such as shops it is customary, and 
the we might almost say the invariable 
one practice, to charge tariff rates. This 
» is class of business has shown a very — 
are satisfactory profit over the years. A 
the peculiar characteristic of this busi- 
aa ness, as transacted in the United 
me Kingdom, is that rates do not vary 
~ according to territories and while 
1, experience is generally better above 
the London than in the south of Eng- 
7 land rates are flat for the entire 
, territory. Nor do the non-tariff 
ad companies cut minimum rates on 
ds. dwelling risks. 
rd 
ies "Bonuses" DALLAS ; 
om 
ds While this common adherence to G U LF 
ar rates on small risks might be ex- INSURANCE 
en pected to result in freezing the rate co. ' 
ate structure, and while it is conceded i 
that rates on this class of business | 
to have not fluctuated to the degree 
nd that might follow any regular sys- | 
ir- tematic review of experience, there ' 
he is a tendency to effect revisions 
er where the experience has been good. 
he Rate revisions are also effected “in- | 
iff formally.” An example of a revision 
n- of rates without the formality of 
re | quoting a reduced rate may be cited | Fire :: Automobile :: Inland Marine 
ks in the application of the so-called 
n- “bonus” practice on dwelling risks 
iff which was initiated by the non-tariff 
of companies. \ 
he {Continued on the next page) 
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A number of years ago the non- 
tariffs instituted a practice on their 
comprehensive dwelling business of 
renewing the insurance every sixth 
year without premium provided no 
loss had been incurred under the 
policy during the preceding five 
years. Another type of reduction in 
rate is the “no claim bonus’ on 
motor insurance under which the as- 
sured receives rebates ranging from 
10% to 25% for one to four con- 
secutive years free of claim. The 
rebate can be obtained only on re- 
newal of the policy 

While rate reductions have been 
made in the tariffs from time to time 
based on experience the tendency in 
the past has been to approach re- 
ductions with caution. It is the 
unanimous belief among British in- 
surance men that at least insofar as 
rates in the United Kingdom are 
concerned it is most difficult to raise 
the rate level, for in the British 
insurance market the competitive 
situation is such that it is difficult 
to get a unified upward movement 
in the market. In other words, while 
coinpetition on the downward side 


has in the past prevented frozen rate 
levels there is a tendency to freeze 
rates insofar as an upward move- 
ment is concerned. 


Large Industrial Risks 


As the Non-Tariff Offices have 
been a competitive factor on small 
risks so have they exercised consid- 
erable influence in the field of under- 
writing large industrial risks. Risks 
in this category are highly competi- 
tive and special rates are quoted. 
Large risks are frequently placed 
through brokers who by virtue of 
their control of the business are in a 
position to negotiate with companies 
and obtain an advantageous rate. 
On busines of this character the non- 
tariff companies are not bound by 
any bureau rates and consequently 
have greater freedom in deciding 
upon the rate than do tariff com- 
panies. As has been hereinbefore 
stated tariff companies may not devi- 
ate from tariffs without the consent 
of the Fire Offices Committee and 
while deviations may be granted to 
meet competition that 
will not be granted if it will result 
in upsetting the market. 


permission 


In other words, while the non- 
tariff companies can indulge them- 
selves in quoting “tailor-made” rates 
tariff offices in those cases where 
the risk is tariff rated may be said 
to be at a disadvantage. Despite the 
advantage enjoyed by _ non-tariff 
companies there is no evidence that 
they capture the bulk of the large 
risks. On the contrary risks of this 
character are frequently underwrit- 
ten by several companies, some of 
whom are tariff and some of whom 
are non-tariff, and with Lloyd's, 
The tariff companies have a rule 
that on any risks which are co- 
insured 65% of the line must be 
written by tariff companies. In this 
connection it should be borne in 
mind that the combined capacity of 
the tariff companies is greater than 
that of the non-tariff companies. 
When large risks are coinsured by 
groups of companies the premiums 
charged are customarily those set 
forth in the tariff. On large risks 
for which a tariff may not be in 
effect all companies are free to quote 
their own rates. 

Even in those cases, however, 
where the tariff companies are free 
to quote competitive rates the rule 
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under which tariff companies insist 
upon 65% of the risk is usually 
applied. The 65%/35% rule is not 
completely lacking in elasticity for 
on some large risks the rule is some- 
times broken down to a 50/50 basis 
or even lower proportions to tariff 
companies where the non-tariff offi- 
ces dominate the risk. Any risk of 
less than £1,000 is usually written 
by a single company, hence the ap- 
plication of the 65%/35% rule 
comes into play on risks in excess 


of £1,000. 


Rate Wars 


From what has been said it can 
be seen that while there is competi- 
tion in price on large risks such 
competition is generally absent on 
small risks. So-called rate wars 
have been uncommon on tariff rated 
business. The absence of rate wars 
may be attributed largely to the fact 
that while the opportunity exists for 
independents to slash the rate, the 
tariff offices keep a watchful eye on 
the market and were the non-tariff 
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companies to enter upon a serious 
campaign of rate cutting the tariff 
companies could meet the competi- 
tion. There is also the realization 
among underwriters that indiscrim- 
inate cutting of rates is detrimental 
to the public and to the companies. 
Hence, while the door is open to the 
non-tariff companies to start rate 
wars they have been rare, due also 
in large measure to the underlying 
philosophy in British methods of 
doing business which consider it un- 
ethical to embark upon a known 
suicidal venture. Even in the field 
of non-tariff rated risks where the 
rate is based almost wholly upon 
the judgment of the underwriter the 
tendency persists to charge a rate 
which affords a reasonable assur- 
ance of handling the business at a 
profit. 

In view of the fact that a large 
part of the business written by non- 
tariff offices is placed at tariff rates 
the query presents itself as to how 
the non-tariff companies can acquire 
and hold the volume of business 
which is written. 


Excess Commissions A 


In the first place as hereinbefore 
pointed out the non-tariff offices 
claim to have a more stringent policy 
on selection of risks and also ¢com- 
pete actively in policy provisions 
and forms of coverage. The non- 
tariff companies also customarily 
pay agents and brokers larger com- 
missions than are permitted to be 
paid by tariff companies under the 
tariffs. These “excess commissions” 
vary from 5% to O and average 
about 2%. Another factor which 
may serve to obtain and hold busi- 
ness for non-tariff companies is the 
vast network of agents which each 
of the larger non-tariff companies 
utilizes. While the agency system is 
essentially the same for all com- 
panies, whether tariff or non-tariff, 
the tendency of business to persist 
is a factor which enables non-tariff 
offices to hold business. 

While no authoritative figures are 
available, it is known that under- 
writers at Lloyd’s transact a sub- 
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stantial volume of non-marine busi- 
ness. An indication of this volume 
may be gleaned from -the fact that 
the British Government, in placing 
insurance on war supplies, sought 
to apportion the business among 
Tariff Offices, Non-Tariff 
and Lloyd’s, predicated upon the 
volume of non-marine business writ- 
ten by the various segments of the 
business. It is interesting to note 
that the Government apportioned to 
Lloyd’s underwriters 20% of the 
coverage on war supplies. Assum- 
ing that this percentage represents 
the approximate amount of business 
ordinarily done by Lloyds’ in the 
non-marine field, it is evident un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s exercise con- 
siderable influence on the rate struc- 
ture. 


)ffices 


Lloyd's 


Lloyd’s is the outgrowth of indi- 
viduals who in the late seventeenth 
century congregated at Lloyd's 
Coffee House at London and under- 
wrote ocean marine risks, solely for 
their own accounts. As time went 
on various individual insurers joined 
together for the purpose of under- 
writing large risks. These groups 
became known as syndicates. The 
development of syndicates resulted 
in the practice which exists at the 
present time of appointing an un- 
derwriting agent to represent all of 
the members of the syndicate. While 
underwriters at Lloyd’s originally 
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wrote only ocean marine risks they 
started in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century to develop non- 
marine business on a broad scale. 
As underwriters proceeded to de- 
velop non-marine business speciali- 
zation developed, as a result of which 
certain syndicates wrote marine 
business exclusively while others 
wrote non-marine. These two broad 
classifications still exist. 

For the present discussion I will 
confine myself to the non-marine 
field. As this business developed, 
syndicates tended to specialize in the 
various branches thereof and certain 
syndicates became known as leaders. 
Leaders at Lloyd’s occupy a position 
of great influence, particularly in the 
case of large risks. This influence 
asserts itself, not only insofar as de- 
sirability of risk may be concerned, 
but more especially insofar as the 
rate to be paid by the assured is 
concerned, for usually the rate 
quoted by the leader is followed by 
the underwriting agents of other 
syndicates on the risk. 
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When the leader quotes a rate jt 
is not binding on any other under- 
writing agent, for there is no rule 
written or otherwise, which limits 
in any way the rate which a syndi- 
cate may charge. The principle on 
which Lloyd’s underwriters trans- 
act business is complete freedom jn 
the choice and conditions of cover- 
age and the rate to be charged. 


Free Competition 


By far the greater volume of busi- 
ness written annually at Lloyd's 
consists of lines to which no recog- 
nized scale of rates is applicable, 
In view of the fact that all of the 
syndicates operating at Lloyd's are 
in competition with one another, the 
action in concert which prevails 
among the tariff companies is lack- 
ing. While the rates quoted by an 
underwriting agent on behalf of the 
members of the syndicate which he 
represents may be said to be judg- 
ment rates, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that an underwriting 
agent takes into consideration an) 
statistics which may be available. 
Furthermore, underwriting agents 
undergo a long period of training as 
a deputy or clerk so that by the time 
a man achieves the position of un- 
derwriting for a syndicate he has 
had years of experience upon which 
to draw. In a free market such as 
exists at Lloyd’s it is not infrequent 
that a “prevailing market rate” ex- 
ists for a class of business and small 
risks often carry the prevailing rate. 
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Right now, among your own clients, there are manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who are watching their credits 
very closely. These clients are ‘‘Grade A”’ prospects for 
American Credit Insurance. American Credit will be 
glad to furnish, without cost or obligation, the informa- 
tion you need to go after credit insurance commissions. 
Call our General Agent in your city or write today to: 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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When this condition exists however 
it is not due to any agreement among 
the underwriting agents, but arises 
from the nature of the business. 

It is apparent that rates at Lloyd’s 
are not made in concert nor are they 
made through the medium of bu- 
reaus. Neither do underwriting 
agents maintain a continuous statis- 
tical experience. Hence what has 
been termed the “heavy expense of 
maintaining comprehensive statisti- 
cal data” is entirely absent at Lloyd’s 
and it is said that the elimination 
of such expense is an advantage of 
which Lloyd’s underwriters avail 
themselves. 


Lloyd's Brokers 


Our discussion of rating at 
Lloyd's would be incomplete with- 
out taking into consideration the 
Lloyd’s brokers. All business at 
Lloyd’s must be written through a 
Lloyd’s broker. This practice dif- 
fers from that of the tariff and non- 
tariff companies who in addition to 
obtaining business from agents and 
brokers also write business direct 
with assureds. When a Lloyd’s 
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broker has a risk which he is de- 
sirous of placing at Lloyd’s he ap- 
proaches an underwriting agent and 
presents a “slip” on which is noted 
a résumé of the salient features of 
the risk. If the underwriting agent 
decides to accept the risk he makes 
proper written notation on the slip. 
In the case of some risks, the under- 
writing agent will decide to take 
only a portion thereof, in which case 
he makes an appropriate notation ; 
whereupon the broker goes to other 
agents where the same procedure is 
followed until the entire risk is 
covered. 

When the broker has placed his 
business it becomes his duty to pre- 
pare the policy for no policy writing 
is done at Lloyd’s. It frequently 
happens that an underwriting agent 
imposes conditions which of course 
must be included in the policy. In 
the case of unusual conditions, the 
broker prepares the wording thereof 
and returns to the underwriting 
agent for approval. In earlier days 
the entire policy, when prepared by 
the broker, was submitted to the un- 
derwriting agent direct for his sig- 
nature. This practice was time- 


consuming both for the underwriting 
agent and the broker and has been 
eliminated. 

Several years ago there was es- 
tablished at Lloyd’s a policy signing 
office. Every policy after prepara- 
tion by the broker is required to be 
submitted to the policy signing office 
where it is examined and a stamp 
placed thereon, after which the un- 
derwriting agent or agents sign on 
behalf of their syndicates 


Claim Settlements 


The Lloyd’s broker also takes an 
active part in the matter of claim 
settlements. When a loss is sus- 
tained by an assured, the broker pre- 
sents the claim and the various un-i 
derwriting agents on the risk pass 
upon payment thereon. While each 
underwriting agent reserves the 
right to pass upon claims presented,. 
the practice where there is a large. 
number of syndicates on a given risk; 
is substantially as follows. The claim 
is presented to one agent, who makes. 
full inquiry. If satisfied as to the. 
validity and amount of the claim he’ 
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approves payment of his portion. 
The claim is then presented to an- 
other agent to act as to his propor- 
tion of the liability 

After the second agent to whom 
the claim is presented makes in- 
quiry, although probably not as de- 
tailed as that made by the first 
agent, the claim is taken to a third 
agent, who likewise makes inquiry, 
but usually to a lesser degree than 
that made by his immediate prede- 
cessor. After three agents have ap- 
proved payment it is rare for any 
other agents on the risk to make 
inquiry and their approval becomes 
essentially pro forma passing 
upon the claim the agent ts not with- 
out technical assistance 
sessors are available to 
aud make reports on claims. The 
reports of the assessors are 
the underwriting agent in passing 
upon claims and the 
nected therewith, including compen- 
sation to the assessor, is paid by the 
syndicate on a per case basis. Indi- 
vidual syndicates do not maintain 
claim departments such as are set up 
to handle claims presented to insur- 
ance companies. 
» The foregoing outline of the work 
of the Lloyd’s broker points up the 
fact that the expense of operation 
assumed by insurance companies in 
the way of maintaining branch of- 
fices and a vast network of inspec- 
tors and agents does not tall upon 
the underwriting syndicate of 
Lloyd’s. Nor does the syndicate 
bear the expense of policy writing 
and expense of collection from a vast 
number of policyholders. Further- 
more, as I have already mentioned, 
the underwriting syndicates are re- 
lieved of the expense of maintaining 
a fully staffed claims departinent. 
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The savings thus effected by the 
underwriting syndicate, together 
with the savings arising from the 
elimination of the expense of main- 
taining current statistical data, 
serves to give a Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ing syndicate an advantage in the 
making of rates. However, it should 
be noted that while a Lloyd’s syndi- 
cate is relieved of these expenses 
which are borne by the broker, the 
syndicate does not derive as great 
an advantage as might be Presumed. 
The costs borne by the broker must 
be paid for. Accordingly, Lloyd's 
brokers generally receive a commis- 
the neighborhood of 5% 


sion in 
above the commission paid by tariff 
companies. 

It is probably fair to say that the 
manner in which business is con- 
ducted at Lloyd’s results in a lower 
net cost to the syndicate than would 
otherwise be possible. The dispar- 
ity, however, between the costs of 
operation is probably not so great as 
to enable Lloyd’s syndicates to un- 
dersell the companies by a margin 
sufficient to upset the market gen- 
erally. However, as we have already 
noted, Lloyd’s underwriters prob- 
ably do about 20% of the non-marine 
business in the United Kingdom and 
the position of Lloyd's underwriters 
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is such that the companies must be 
alert to prevailing conditions at alj 
times. 

In concluding my remarks op 
“Insurance Rating in England” | 
should like to make clear that I have 
intentionally refrained 
paring the merits of the English 
system with the rating procedures 
employed in the United States or 


I 


fro mm cOom- 


vice versa. Conditions in [England 
differ from those which prevail in 
this country. My objective has beer 
to present to you a dispassionate and 
objective summary of I<nglish rat- 
ing practices. 


From an address before the Z Rat 


Forum. 


ADEQUATE RATES 
IMPERATIVE 


HEY (state insurance authori- 
ties) have a specific responsibil- 
ity to protect the public against 
inadequate rates quite as firmly as 
against excessive rates. Let the rule, 
for the protection of all, be applied 
with equal vigor both ways,” de- 
clared C. B. Morcom, president of 
the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and 
vice president of the Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies. In a plea for 
adequate rates before a joint con- 
vention of his association and the 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, Mr. Morcom 
told his audience that “The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of ade- 
quate rates concerns everybody. 
It is folly to imagine that some- 

how the insurance 
operate on prewar rates in the midst 
of all too obvious postwar prices for 


business can 


everything else.” 
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AVIATION AFFECTS US ALL 


HE airplane is going to assume 

an important place in our trans- 

portation network, both com- 
mercial and private, bringing with 
ita demand for insurance. If agents 
hope to be ready for this tide of new 
business, now is the time to prepare 
for it, not only in the way of cover- 
age but also in learning the sources 
from which this business will stem. 


Personnel Counts 


As an asset to an insurance office 
seeking aviation prospects the mat- 
ter of personnel is of importance. 
While it is not necessary for an 
office to have an aviator on its pay- 
roll, a man with some aviation ex- 
perience will be of material assist- 
ance. Airplane owners have a lan- 
guage of their own and when buying 
insurance prefer to deal with a man 
familiar with their manner of 
speech. There is no reason to as- 
sume that an individual conversant 
with aviation practices cannot learn 
the fundamentals of insurance as 
easily as one without such knowl- 
edge, therefore, a reasonable con- 
clusion is that hiring a young avia- 
tor may be a good business move. 


For November, 1947 


H. W. TALBOT 


As to the future of aviation the 
prospects are almost unlimited. One 
needs only to review headlines 
within the past few months to 
realize the possibilities of this in- 
fant industry just emerging from 
its war restrictions. From this ex- 
pansion insurance agents must se- 
lect that part which they feel will 
come within range of their office 
capacity. Obviously every producer 
is not capable of handling airlines 
accounts or even feeder lines but it 
does not follow that new premium 
possibilities end there. Aviation in- 
surance business will be found 
among any of these flying activities : 
Fixed base operators, industrial aid, 
private plane owners, airport opera- 
tors, aerial photography and map- 
ping, crop dusting and fly-it-your- 
self facilities. 

The airport is the natural place to 
look for business and it is there that 
the fixed base operator will be 
found. He owns a fleet of airplanes 
used for a variety of purposes in- 
cluding charter service, sightseeing 
tours, student instruction, freight 


transportation, ete., for which the 
following lines of insurance may be 
required: hull coverage, public lia- 
bility, property damage, passenger 
liability, hangarkeeper’s _ liability, 
personal accident, workmen’s com- 
pensation and employer's liability in 
addition to various non-aviation 
A study of the operator’s 
equipment should be made and also 
his financial standing in order to 
determine the amount of loss he can 
meet without disrupting his busi- 
ness. An insurance program may 
then be suggested to cover his pe- 
culiar circumstances. 


lines. 


Private Risks 


One of the interesting 
phases of aviation insurance will be 
the coverage written on private 
risks. Mr. Average Citizen is go- 
ing to travel by air. He will be en- 
couraged to fly by the airlines which 
are now projecting passenger fares 
well within the range of the com- 
mon man. 

Among the two and one-half mil- 
lion men who served in our air 
forces are thousands of aviation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Aviation—Continued 


enthusiasts who will carry on the 
flying tradition for which they 
trained in the service. It is from 
this class of business that agents 
will build up their largest premium 
volume. 


Be Prepared 


Many industrial concerns were 
using airplanes as a means of quick 
transportation for their employes, 
guests and prospective customers 
when war broke. There has been 
an increasing interest in industrial 
aid operations and when enough 
planes are finally available, agents 
will find a very satisfying volume of 
premium awaiting them. 

If an agent has a manufacturing 
account on his books at present, and 
many do, it is suggested that he 
quietly go about learning insurance 
facts which will be required to han- 
dle an aviation industrial aid risk, 
if and when it appears at his front 
door. 


Aviation will affect your every- 
day life, especially if you are able to 
“helicope” out of a nearby vacant 
lot and set down a few hours later 
within walking distance of your 
summer home. It seems likely that 
all of us will sooner or later take to 
the air for long-distance traveling, 
keeping the car as a local means of 
transportation. When that time ar- 
rives, insurance agents will be han- 
dling aviation risks with the ease of 
experts but unless an early start is 
made the very first account will be 


lost to a competitor. 
—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin 





WANTED 


Experienced Home Office 
Casualty Claims Man. 
Permanent position for the 
right man with good salary 
and opportunity. 94-C, 
Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, New York. 











REINSURANCE STUDY 


NUMBER of suggestions fo, 

broadening the insurance marke 
were made in a recent statement by 
George H. Ort, executive vice preg. 
dent of the Insurance Brokers’ As. 
sociation of New York. Declaring 
that the unsatisfied demand for jp. 
surance is not confined to risks 
which are not fit subjects for insur- 
ance but includes desirable risks as 
well, Mr. Ort called for greatly ex- 
panded reinsurance facilities stating 
that “More than adequate funds are 
available and means should be found 
to attract them to that use.” More- 
over, he recommended a study to 
consider the allowance of credit jn 
unearned premium reserves for pre- 
miums paid to non-admitted com- 
panies for reinsurance. In his state- 
ment, Mr. Ort advocated retention 
of the present term rule on the 
grounds that it is a valuable con- 
venience, a means of economy in 
overhead expenses and a stabilizer 
of accounts and that its abolishment 
now would only mean its resurrec- 
tion at a later date. 
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REINSURANCE 


LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
U is as important to manufac- 
turing operations as steady em- 
ployment is for a worker. When 
disaster strikes, an adequate rein- 
surance program cuts losses re- 
sulting from shutdowns on the 


production line. 


The experience and facilities 
of the Excess are always available 
in meeting all types of reinsur- 


ance requirements. 


Casualty, Fidelity 


& Surety Reinsurance 


EXCESS | 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST.,. 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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ACCIDENT COMPARISON CHART 


A Surgical Supply House 


PaRT 1. ACCIDENTS BY MONTHS 























1942 1943 1944 

IN 514) iota wae cc Nase a Ee No N ONS sak toy = SPIT a 33 17 14 
I 00a coos Ni ctvie GN Fe Stead abe osc orois oe animes Bs 25 22 25 
SN a OAC Cu oe cinch a Soli aoe nae Gansta we 35 27 17 
Nr er rrr trey So ere eer 28 28 22 
ali ipo tye sae peace lee im mincots a Wierachts Wes wigiaa woy rece a 32 27 11 
BE ree eer rery Ve ery. t. 27 20 8 
Bh oc a ase. 5 ak sre and ai ork 91h Gree AS wo en hn 40 21 9 
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% be six months of 1944 show 46% less accidents than 1942 










































































Gain ) 1st six months of 1944 show 32% less accidents than 1943 
PART 2. 
g|. 
= c 
a a = 
£| 6 2/8 H : 
zi: Flele/slelsls 
elelelalai2iaieid|ela| z 
S\8laldlale\d/S/2/2/5| & 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1942......... 47|29|} 21} 6| 3} 2/11]}15)18] 4) 24] 180 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1942........ 59|26/26/)18| 5) 6/15/16] 1] 3) 20} 195 
jan. 1 to June 30, 1943......... 45|10|27| 8| 5} 0] 0/19) O| 0/27} 141 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1943........ 33/12/17] 6| 4] 1] 1/20] 1] 0} 22] 117 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1944......... 27114] 9| 6] 2] 1| 2] 5} 0] 0} 27] 93 
July 1 00 Nov. 1, 1944......... 6| 6] 3] O| 3] O} O| 3] O| O| 6] 27 
PART 3. ACCIDENTS BY CAUSES 
Type 1942 | 1943 | 1944 Type 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Failure to keep proper Failure to pile stock 
| eae ye 80 | 28 | 3 |, 8| 4] 0 
Needle punctures....... 9] 11] O |Failure to follow 
Forcing glass too hard SUUCHIONS.. ......... 4| 7] 16 
against grinding tool...| 53 | 34 | 5 | Failure to secure ladders.| 4| 3] 1 
Failure’to seek first aid Poor eyesight.......... 1} O|} O 
EFT re 12 | 16 | 10 | Failure to secure doors..| 2] O| 2 
Failure to keep firm grip..| 21 | 4 | 3 | Failure to wear gloves...| 9 | 11] 2 
Unguarded point of Failure to wear protective 
See 9} 10 1 a ai 2) 2 
Failure to lift properly... .| 31 | 15 | 18 |Improper ventilation....} 2] 2] 0 
Failure to wear goggles...| 47 | 42 | 10 | Jumped off moving truck} 1| 0] 0 
Failure to watch where Failure to drain acid 
walking or sitting... . . 3/12] 6 baskets properly... ... zi 0] @ 
Poor housekeeping... ... 15 | O| 2 |Employee too light 
aaa 7] 6] 1 7 ae o;| 2] 0 
Use of improper tools....| 13 | 4] 3 | Mechanical failures... .. o).2ai 3 
Failure to keep guards in i eee 33 | 48 | 30 
proper position....... 4 1 0 
Failure to shut down eae» 375 |258 |120* 
machines for repairs....} 3 | 5 | 2 
































* To November 1. 


PaRT 4. FREQUENCY CHART: ACCIDENT 
FREQUENCY RATE PER 100 EMPLOYEES PER 


YEAR: MEDICAL AND Lost-TIME ACCIDENTS 


PART 5. RECOMMENDATIONS 























Year Employees | Accidents Rate Year Requested |Completed 
_, 1308 375 28.6 1942........ 32 29 
a 1407 258 18.4 ee 88 82 
_ Se 1400 140* 10.0 Pa 45 41 

















. o A good accidens ioumency for a plant of this kind 
1 per emplo ‘ 
Projected for 1944. 





Accident Prevention—from 35 


operation of these machines haye 
been practically eliminated. 

2. The operation of leather-em. 
machines, in which ste 
plates are forced together under high 
pressure, has caused many injuries 
to the hands and arms, frequently so 
serious as to require amputation, A 
guard developed by insurance com- 
pany engineers automatically stops 
the machine if the operator's hands 
remain in the danger zone as the 


bossing 


press closes. 

3. One of the ten most hazardous 
machines used in industry is the 
platen printing commonly 
known as the “job press.” In the 
printing industry it causes six times 
as many accidents as another no- 
toriously hazardous machine, the 
guillotine paper-cutter. It is esti- 
mated that hand-fed 
job presses cost the printing indus- 
try more than a million dollars a 
year, not to speak of the losses to 


press, 


accidents on 


individuals through mutilated and 
hands. An _ insurance 
company, aware that no satisfactory 
guard or other type of safety device 
had ever been designed for hand 
protection in operating these presses, 
conducted two years of research in 
the development of a safety device. 
This device, which makes it ab- 
solutely impossible for a_point-of- 
operation injury to occur on these 
presses, is so designed that it does 
not affect the efficiency of operation 
of the press in any way or interfere 
with the work of the operator. The 
insurance company which developed 
the device in no way restricts its 
manufacture and use and, in addi- 
tion, provides information on re- 
quest construction 
and operation. 

These examples give a realistic 
idea of the safety work carried on 
in industry by the insurance com- 
They are testimonials to 


destr« ved 


concerning its 


panies. 
thorough, conscientious work, both 
in the field and in the home office 
with its laboratory and experimental 
machine shop. 


Some Outstanding Safety Results 


Plant A, a manufacturer of surgi 
cal supplies :—Accident Comparison 
Chart shows a series of charts il 
lustrating the safety results achieved 
in the 3 years since an insurance 
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company assumed the risk and un- 

dertook the job of reducing acci- 

dents. 

Part 1 shows the downward trend 
in accident frequency over a pe- 
riod of 3 years. ; 

Part 2 covers the reduction of acci- 
dents from various causes. 

Part 3 gives the reduction in acci- 
dent frequency by “Type of Ac- 
cident.” . 

Part 4 is a comparison of accident 
fluctuations with fluctuations in 
the number of employees. 

Part 5 shows the number of recom- 
mendations made and carried out 
each year. 

When the company first assumed 
the risk, one of its safety engineers 
immediately made a study of the ac- 
cidents which had occurred during 
the preceding year. The facts 
brought out in this study were as 
follows : 

1. Over 25 per cent of the manufac- 
turer's accidents were due to 
“poor housekeeping or congestion 
in work spaces.” 

2. Over 14 per cent of their in- 
juries were caused by broken 
glass from excessive pressure in 
grinding the glass tubes used in 
making hypodermic needles. 

3. Over 12 per cent of their in- 
juries resulted from failure to 
wear goggles. 

4. Over 8 per cent of the injuries 
were caused by incorrect lifting 
habits. ae 

. Only 3 per cent of the injuries, 
but a fairly large percentage of 
the accident losses, occurred be- 
cause of lack of point-of-opera- 
tion guards on kick presses. 

6. The losses were seriously af- 
fected also by infections due to 
lack of adequate first-aid facili- 
ties. 


wn 


Corrective Action 


The next step was a thorough 
plant inspection by the company’s 
safety engineer, who conferred ex- 
tensively with the plant’s manage- 
ment. As a result, the following cor- 
rective action was taken: 

1. An additional building was rented 
to provide more floor space and 
to relieve congestion. A “house- 
keeping committee” was ap- 
pointed and an interdepartmental 
“housekeeping contest” was in- 
augurated. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Accident Prevention—Continued 


2. A “glass-grinding school” was 
started, to which new employees 
were sent before being assigned 
to production operations and 
where they learned the proper 
“touch” or pressure and how to 
recognize defects in the glass 
tubes readily. This school paid 
dividends in several ways: losses 
from glass breakage were re- 
duced ; management was enabled 
to weed out prospective glass- 
grinders who did not possess the 
natural qualifications for this 
work ; production was increased. 

3. Goggles were procured, and an 
educational program was _ insti- 
tuted to get employees to wear 
them. 

4. A special campaign was inaugu- 
rated to teach employees the safe 
way to lift objects. This was ac- 
complished through safety pic- 
tures, demonstrations, safety 
posters, and a careful supervisory 
follow-through. 

5. Point-of-operation guards were 
provided for kick presses. 

6. A complete first-aid room with 
trained nurses in attendance was 
provided, and employees were en- 
couraged to receive prompt treat- 
ment for all injuries. 


The company engineers did many 
other things for this manufacturer. 
For example, “Orsat Tests” were 
made in the Glass Bending Depart- 
ment, where employees complained 
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of headaches. It was found that 
there was excessive concentration of 
carbon monoxide from Bunsen 
burners in this department, and the 
condition was corrected by improv- 
ing the ventilating system. 


Chief Contributions 


The chief contributions of the 
safety engineers, however, were: 
(1) the promotion of enthusiasm for 
safety and (2) the direction of the 
insured’s efforts in the channels 
which yield the greatest return on 
their investment in safety. 


committee of 20 members met every 
day, and an over-all executive com. 
mittee was also organized. 

The first-aid and medical depart. 
ment was enlarged and reorganized 
and provided with a fully equipped 
ambulance. Safety inspection per- 
sonnel was greatly increased, and 
chemists were hired to survey the 
hazards of gases and other injurious 
substances. Much assistance was re- 
ceived from the industrial hygiene 
laboratory of the insurance com- 
pany. 

Statistical evidence of _ these 
achievements is given below: 


























Man-Hours Lost-Time 

Period Year Worked Accidents Frequency Severity 
Jan.—Dec. 1938 4,335,155 178 41.06 . 
Jan.—Dec. 1939 4,484,567 175 39.02 ° 
Jan.-Dec. 1940 6,694,525 312 46.60 * 
Jan.-Dec. 1941 12,309,794 725 58.81 % 
Jan.—Dec. 1942 28,542,529 1,676 58.72 . 
Jan.—Dec. 1943 46,053,377 1,344 29.18 1.74 
Jan.—Sept. 1944 31,026,718 674 21.72 1.40 





*Severity rate figures not available for these periods. 


Plant B, a large ship-repair yard: 
—In 1940, with no pressure of war 
work, this industry had an accident 
frequency of 46.60, with a total of 
approximately 6% million man- 
hours worked. A safety campaign 
was then undertaken by an insurance 
company. In the first three quar- 
ters of 1944, working under heavy 
pressure with almost five times as 
many employees, the frequency was 
less then half the 1940 figure— 
21.721. This achievement becomes 
more impressive when we realize 
that in the war years a very large 
proportion of the employees were 
inexperienced workers, including 
many women.  Dollars-and-cents 
proof of the effectiveness of the 
safety program set up and carried on 
under the direction of the insur- 
ance company is the reduction of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
cost from $4.866 per $100 of pay- 
roll in 1940 to $2.911 in 1944, 


The insurance company assigned 
a full-time safety engineer to this 
shipyard, who worked in close co- 
operation with the shipyard safety 
engineers. Under his direction a 
safety committee was set up, meet- 
ing every 2 weeks to develop and 
administer safety rules, practices, 
and procedures for the safety edu- 
cation of the employees. A larger 


There have been no catastrophes 
at this shipyard, which became rec- 
ognized as one of the safest in the 
industry. 


Cost of Safety Work 


Safety work on a large scale, em- 
ploying many people, is costly. In 
a recent study the expenditures of 
insurance carriers doing business in 
New York over the 17-year period, 
1923-39, were estimated at approxi- 
mately $83,000,000. This figure in- 
cludes expenditure for inspection 
and bureau assessments in respect to 
workmen’s compensation.’ During 
1943, insurance carriers throughout 
the country spent a total close to 
$20,000,000 for industrial accident 
prevention work. No other single 
outside agency has spent on indus- 
trial accident prevention more than 
a small fraction of the money spent 
by the insurance companies. 

The value of these efforts has 
been increased by the fact that the 
knowledge and experience of each 
insurance company has been applied 
throughout the nation, without any 
hindrance because of state bound- 
aries, 

1 The expenditures have been estimated, by 
comparing the figures of the earned premium 
and inspection bureau ratios listed in the sev 


eral annual reports of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 
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0 EASY TASK awaited John McLough- 

lin in 1824 when he assumed his duties 
as manager of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
interests from the Rockies to the Pacitic, 
from Russian Alaska to Spanish California. 
During twenty-two successful years the 
Quebec-born trader was the hope and sup- 
port of Oregon country pioneers, king of 
a thousand Canadian trappers and auto- 
crat of a hundred thousand Indians. 

The second quarter of the last century 
was critical in the history of this vast wil- 
derness, and McLoughlin became its out- 
standing figure. Despite orders to subdue 
the Indians while still inducing them to 
collect furs and to keep the land wild for 
fur-bearing animals by discouraging agri- 





The house is now a treasury of early Oregon relics 


cultural settlers, his con- 
science and humanity won 
out; it was his generosity to 
American immigrants reach- 
ing his territory ina destitute 
condition that earned him 
his recognition as “Father of 
Oregon.” His encourage- 
ment of agriculture and the 
exportation of lumber, sal- 
mon and flour were of great 
commercial importance at a 
time when the country was looked upon 
merely as a good trapping ground. How- 
ever, his superior’s complaints against this 
policy eventually culminated in an order to 
give no further aid to settlers. In 1846 
McLoughlin resigned rather than obey and 
moved to Oregon City where he became an 
American citizen in 1851. 

His home there, probably designed by 
Dr. McLoughlin himself in a colo- 
nial style adapted to pioneer living 
conditions, was built largely of lum- 
ber hand-hewn on the spot. The 
doors and windows were brought 
around Cape Horn from the East. 
The furniture, silver and china came 
from England. This 
patriarch of the 
Northwest was an 
imposing personal- 
ity, 6 feet 4 inches 
tall, with long white 


locks that had earned FIRE °« 


» 








The dining room furniture was used by McLoughlin at Fort Vancouver 


him the Indian name of “White Eagle.” In 
his new home he maintained a high stand- 
ard of living for the times and more than 
once reproved the colonists, “Your manners, 
before ladies,” when hats were not removed 
in the presence of his part Indian wife. 

His house now has been moved from its 
original site to a bluff above the river on 
land McLoughlin gave the city for a public 
park. It is administered by the McLoughlin 
Memorial Association, the Municipality of 
Oregon City and the National Park Service. 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
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AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


HARVEY C. ABBOTT 


OME three ago the 
United States Supreme Court 
handed down a that 
rocked the insurance industry. The 
Court in effect said that “Insurance 
and thereby over- 


years 


decision 


is Commerce” 
turned a former decision of long 
standing. This act of the High 
Court has already caused a number 
of changes in the business and many 
others are in process. 

One thing remains 
however, and that is the responsi- 
bility of the insurance agent to his 
insured. He must realize that 
whether or not “Insurance is Com- 
merce,” the fire insurance policy 
which he delivers to his client is not 
a commodity but is or should be a 
tailor-made contract designed to fit 
the exact needs of that particular 
client. 


unchanged, 


Understanding of the Risk 


Granted that this is so, then the 
preparation of the contract re- 
quires that the agent have a com- 
plete understanding of the risk 
involved, and in most instances 
this necessitates a thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter with the 
insured. This ts the time when the 
agent can render one of his most 
important services. There is no 
better time to explain the various 
special clauses which will be in- 
cluded in the policy, or to outline 
and emphasize to the insured what 
his responsibilities are under the 
policy contract. In this article I 
shall attempt to discuss some of 
these points. 

The matter of providing ade- 
quate insurance to value has been 
given more attention during the 
past few years than ever before. 
Nevertheless, according to a recent 
statement of a recognized loss ad- 
justment bureau, better than one 
claim out of every three reveals 
serious underinsurance. So the 
agent must continue to call the in- 
sured’s attention to this prevailing 
condition and urge him to carry 
insurance to value. This is especially 
important where the policy contains 
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a coinsurance clause, in which case 
this clause should be explained 
clearly and completely. 


Coinsurance Clause 


It is safe to say that no clause in 
the policy contract is more generally 
misunderstood than the coinsurance 
clause, notwithstanding the volume 
of printed matter which has been 
distributed on the subject. For 
years I have made it it a point, when- 
ever | have had occasion to talk 
with an insured, to ask him for his 
explanation of the clause. Rarely 
have I found a man who really 
understands it. The common in- 
terpretation of the 80% clause is 
that it permits the policyholder to 
collect 80% of any loss. 

Unfortunately, the first time 
many policyholders hear of the 
clause is after they have suffered a 
loss. Then it is too late to do any- 
thing about it except blame the 
agent for not explaining it before. 
Every fieldman knows of cases 
where insurance has_ shifted from 
one agent to another because the 
property owner became a coinsurer 
on a loss. In every such instance 
the result was bad public relations. 


A Sound Practice 


Many agents automatically re- 
new policies year after year with- 
out taking the trouble to check the 
risk both as regards construction 
and occupancy. Yet in many 
instances changes may have taken 
place of such a nature as to void 
the original policy. A loss under a 
policy so written can result only in 
embarrassment to the agent and 
dissatisfaction to his customer. 
Other agents, however, follow the 
very sound practice of enclosing 
small printed notices with each 
policy pointing out that changes in 
construction or occupancy during 
the term of the policy might be 
such as to void the contract and 
suggesting that the agent be noti- 


fied of any such changes. This 
method not only places the respon- 


sibility for revision of contract 
upon the property owner but 
frequently results in additional 


insurance as a result of the change. 
Two Important Clauses 

The vacancy clause is also 
that can be very important, 
pecially in those cases where because 
of the type of risk or lack of public 
protection, the permitted period of 
vacancy is limited to a short time— 
such as thirty or sixty days—unless 
extended by payment of additional 
premium. Only too frequently this 
clause is completely overlooked both 
by the agent and the insured. Here 
again when a loss occurs after the 
permitted period of vacancy, some- 
body is in trouble. 

The loss deductible is another 
clause that has been _ severely 
criticized by insureds whose first 
knowledge of its existence came at 
the time of loss. An agent should 
never attach this clause to a policy 
unless he has explained it in detail. 
I know of a number of instances 
involving windstorm losses in the 
New England hurricane of 1944 
where agents lost highly valued 
customers because the latter were 
penalized under a $50 loss deduct- 
ible clause of which they had no 
previous knowledge. 


one 


es- 


Since that hurricane the great 
majority of agents in the New 


England territory have emphasized 
the additional coverages provided 
by the attachment of the extended 
coverage endorsement to the fire 
policy. Some, however, have neg- 
lected to explain that this endorse- 
ment must be attached to all 
policies if the insured expects to 
collect in full for any loss due to 
the hazards covered by the en- 
dorsement. 

It is certainly embarrassing, and 
sometimes very difficult to explain 
that even though the policy to which 
the extended coverage endorsement 
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Agency Responsibility—Continued 


is attached has no coinsurance clause 
and is sufficient in amount to pay the 
loss in full, 
receives only a portion of 
because there fire insur- 
ance without the extended coverage 
endorsement. Sometimes, to be sure, 
the fault lies with the insured for 
not informing the that he 
had other fire insurance with some 
other agent. I know of actual cases 
of this sort where both agents have 
been blamed; the first because he 
hadn’t attached the endorsement and 
the second because he hadn't told 
the insured that it must apply to all 
fire policies on the same risk. 

While on the subject of the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement, | 
would also suggest that agents ex- 
plain briefly some of the important 
exclusions in this endorsement. It 
takes but a few minutes to do so 
and it may save a great 
misunderstanding later on. 


nevertheless the insured 
his loss 


was other 


agent 


deal of 


Broad vs. Limited Form 

In certain types of coverages most 
rating organizations offer a choice 
of either a broad or limited form at 
a commensurate rate. A case in point 
is “Errors and Omissions” insur- 
ance, another is the demolition clause 
yr the demolition and increased cost 
of construction clause. In such cases 
and in states where it is permitted 
the agent should always sell the 
broadest form available. If, how- 
ever, the insured chooses the more 
restrictive form because of the re- 
ducted rate, then the wise agent will 
send a “cover letter” with the policy 
explaining the restrictions in the 
form and urging that the insured 
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avail himself of the broader form, 
Then should a loss occur which js 
not covered under the limited form 


but would have been covered 
under the broad form, the agent's 
record is clear. 
Contents Insurance 

In the matter of contents insuyr- 
ance, when the insured is a tenant 
in a mercantile or manufacturing 
type building, the agent should 


always ascertain the obligations of 
his insured under the terms of any 


lease he may hold. Even in g0- 
called “standard leases” the fire 
clause will vary to a considerable 


extent and it is important that the 
tenant’s insurance be written in such 
a way as to coincide with the terms 
of the lease. In most cases the 
tenant will have a definite interest 
in improvements and_betterments 
to the property and these should be 
fully covered and the “sole and un- 
conditional ownership” clause made 
a part of the contract. 


While on the subject of contents 
insurance just a word about the 
importance of blanketing this cov- 
erage when more than one building 
is included. All too frequently we 
run cases, especially in 
manufacturing plants, where the 
contents of each building is covered 
specifically, even though the nature 
of the operations is such that the 
value of contents is bound to shift 
from building to building. Con- 
sequently, where the contents are 
covered specifically the insured 
faced with the possibility of being 
a coinsurer because at the time of 
the loss the contents value in the 
particular building involved far 
exceeded the insurance even though 
the insurance over-all was sufficient. 
In situations such as this blanket 
coverage sufficient to cover the 
over-all value is the only answer. 


across 


Establishing Values 


Very often an insured, in trying 
to establish the proper amount of 
insurance which he should carry, 
asks his agent to explain what prop- 
erly constitutes a part of the build- 
ing and what should be considered 
as contents. With few exceptions 
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by the Industrial Boards. 


we generally consider machinery and 
equipment pertaining to the service 
of the building to be properly cov- 
ered under the building item. Such 
equipment may consist of heating 
systems, elevators, ventilating equip- 


ment, etc. 

In the past year or two, however, 
this matter has been somewhat com- 
plicated in certain occupancies such 
as laundries, dry cleaning plants and 
dairies, by the use of a new type of 
boiler which is very definitely de- 
signed for the occupancy and not 
for heating the building. These 
units are sometimes known as 
“steam generators” and are usually 
oil-fired. The cost of installation 
is usually higher than that for an 
ordinary steam boiler. 

Obviously such a unit should not 
be considered as constituting a part 
of the building although it is usually 
covered that way. It is easy to 
visualize the complications that could 
arise at the time of loss in such cases, 
especially where the insurance on 
the building is in one company and 
that on the machinery and equip- 
ment in another. The proper solu- 
tion to this problem is to blanket 
the building and machinery so that 
each company writes its proportion 
of the over-all risk. 

Another point that needs clarifi- 
cation, insofar as the insured is 
concerned, is the basis upon which 
the amount of insurance is estab- 
lished and on which losses are 
adjusted. It is difficult to under- 
stand why so many property own- 
ers feel that, in the event of loss, 
they should recover the full market 
value of their inventory rather than 
the cost to replace. This is a point 
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that agents should explain very care- 
fully. Of course, it may be that 
certain insureds qualify for the use 
of a market value clause? but if so, 
then they should understand the 
limitations of the clause. Other in- 
sureds, such as furniture dealers 
and furriers, would probably benefit 
by having the selling price clause 
attached to their policies. 


Use and Occupany 


A discussion such as this would 
not be complete without saying a 
word or two about Use and Oc- 
cupancy or Business Interruption 
insurance. I realize that, during the 
past year, several excellent articles 
have appeared on Business Inter- 
ruption and Extra Expense insur- 
ance. However, I mention these 
coverages only to caution agents first 
to be certain which of the two forms 
of coverage is needed by their cus- 
tomers; and second to make sure 
that the correct work-sheet has been 
filled out properly. Only the other 
day in talking with one of our lead- 
ing adjusters for Business Inter- 
ruption insurance losses, he made 
the statement that in over 90% of 
the last 115 such losses which he 
had adjusted, the insured was a 
coinsurer. This condition means 
either that the coverage is not being 
sold properly or that work-sheets 
are not being revised frequently 
enough to reflect changing business 
conditions. In any event, if Busi- 
ness Interruption insurance is to 
do the job for which it was designed, 
then the agent must be sure that he 
has given his customer the coverage, 


which his operations warrant. 
—The Hartford Agent 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


HE various state legislatures .. . 

have met and will meet the chal- 
lenge (of Public Law 15) and the 
opportunity it affords to preserve 
state regulation of insurance,” Ray 
Murphy, general counsel of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, told a recent meeting of 
the Insurance Section of the Amer- 
Pointing to 
made, Mr. 


ican Bar Association. 
the progress already 
Murphy continued: 

“As of today, forty-two states 
have comprehensive laws regulating 
casualty and surety rates, other than, 
or in addition to, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates. In addi- 
tion, Virginia regulates all casualty 
and surety lines except miscella- 
neous casualty lines. Idaho, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia are the exceptions, al- 
though Oklahoma does _ regulate 
plate glass and certain liability lines. 
Thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia regulate workmen’s 
compensation rates charged by pri- 
vate carriers. The exceptions are 
Idaho, Rhode Island, Mississippi— 
which has no workmen’s compensa- 
tion law—and the seven monopolis- 
tic fund states—Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 
Forty-seven states (Rhode Island 
being the exception ) and the District 
of Columbia regulate fire insurance 
rates. 

“Ours is a continuing responsi- 
bility. It will not end with the en- 
actment in the forty-eight states of 
rate regulatory laws.” 
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Assessment Liability—from 39 


son a commission for placing a 
policy with it. The cases even go so 
far as to state that possession of 
mere forms or blanks is no indica- 
tion of agency of any kind for a 
company. See Perry vs. N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co., 22 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 696. 
See also Higgins vs. Fidelity Fi- 
nance Insurance Co., 107 N. J. L. 
175; Smith and Wallace Co. vs. 
Prussian Insurance Co., 68 N. J. L. 
674; Allen vs. German-American In- 


surance Co., 123 N. Y. 6; Northrup 
vs. Pisa, 43 App. Div. 279; Wright 
vs. American Equitable Ins. Co., 131 
N. Y. Misc. 215, aff’d. without opin- 
ion 228 N. Y. 925. 


Basis for Appellate Decision 

Accordingly it was urged upon 
the New Jersey Supreme Court on 
appeal that the decree of Illinois was 
entitled to full faith and credit un- 
der the United States Constitution, 
that even though the court might 
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want to go beyond that decree back 
to the policy of insurance and the 
application upon which the same was 
based, there was no solicitation op 
the part of the company, and that 
accordingly the company was not 
transacting business within the State 
of New Jersey since the policy was 
North Carolina, 
that a state cannot forbid contraets 
of insurance relating to risks within 


countersigned in 


its limits made between its citizen 
and a corporation in another state 
(Allgeyer vs. Louisiana, 165 U, §. 
578; Aetna Life Insurance Com. 
pany vs. Dunken, 266 VU. S. 389: 
N.Y. Life Insurance Company ys, 
Dorge, 246 U. S. 347), and that 
finally, in view of the foregoing, the 
Forum of New Jersey might not 
properly close its doors to a litigant 
seeking to enforce his rights arising 
from such a state of facts. 

In this connection I should like 
to cite a portion of the decision in 
the case of Brand vs. Murray, 7 
Ohio App. 175, where the court 
held: 


“Our attention has been called 
to no statute which provides that 
policies shall be void that are writ- 
ten by foreign insurance compa- 
nies that have not complied with 
the laws of this state.* * * 

“During all the time that these 
policies were in force had the in- 
sured met with a loss covered by 
the terms of the policy, he might 
have recovered in an action against 
the company, and the company 
would not have been permitted to 
set up as a defense to such action 
that it had not complied with the 
laws of this state. Having had 
valid insurance, therefore, under 
these policies, notwithstanding the 
failure of the company to comply 
with the laws of this state, the in- 
sured, after having accepted the 
insurance provided by the policies 
and retained the same during their 
life, will not be permitted to set 
up a defense of a failure on the 
part of the company to comply 
with the requirements of the 
statute, to defeat an action brought 
to recover the premiums earned.” 


A fortiori, an assessment, there- 
fore, based upon the same policy, is 
likewise recoverable. See Ruckman 
vs. Burkholz, 27 N. J. L. 437; Fos- 
dick vs. Investors Syndicate, 266 
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N. Y. 130; Rosasco Creameries, Inc. 
ys. Cohen, 276 N. Y. 274; Carmine 
vs. Murphy, 285 N. Y. 413; Zwirn 
vs. Galento, 288 N. Y. 428. 


The defendant vigorously urged 
that the decision of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court in Keehn, Receiver, vs. 
Stapleton, 169 Pac. (2d) 811, was 
dispositive of the contentions of the 
plaintiff in the case under discussion, 
since the plaintiff in that case was 
the very same plaintiff in the case 
under discussion, and the sets of 
facts in both cases were the same. 
In the Stapleton case the court de- 
cided adversely to the plaintiff, but 
it is contended with all due respect 
to the great State of Kansas and its 
Supreme Court that that decision is 
contrary to the great weight of ad- 
judications in the other states 
wherein this question was tried out. 
See Keehn vs. Parrish Dray Line, 
145 F. (2d) 646; Miller vs. Barn- 
swell Bros., Inc., iss F. (2d) 257 : 
Gaston vs. Keehn, 26 S. E. (2d) 
107. 


Trial Court's Decision Reversed 


On appeal, the Chief Justice of 
New Jersey wrote an illuminating 
opinion which is commended for its 
clear and concise statement of the 
ultimate issues involved and their 
determination. It is interesting to 
note that, aside from the procedural 
questions in the case, the court very 
definitely held that the company was 
not engaged in the transaction of in- 
surance business in New Jersey and 
was not barred from maintaining its 
action in the State of New Jersey. 
The court could, of course, have 
gone further in its decision and could 
have clearly enunciated the rule that 
the suit in this case was based upon 
a decree of a court of competent 
jurisdiction and therefore was en- 
titled to full faith and credit under 
the United States Constitution. That 
would have been the main point of 
decision, but apparently the court 
felt that it should go beyond that 
and go into the question of the 
transaction of business in a state 
and of what that consists. 


In our opinion, the main basis 
upon which the court should have 
reversed the judgment of the trial 
court was that principle that we were 
dealing with a decree in rem of a 
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sister state. However, it might be 
said that all is well, and the point 
is that the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey did reverse the trial court, 
taking upon itself the added (and 
unnecessary, I might add, in our 
opinion) burden of taking into con- 
sideration what transpired prior to 
the entry of the decree in rem. The 
decision of the lower court was re- 
versed and judgment ordered for the 
receiver, although with the regimen 
and the amount thereof I still in- 
wardly feel dissatisfied. 


Citations 

| 

This case has evoked considerable 
discussion, and I would suggest that 
you refer to that admirable series 
of publications put out by the New 
York University School of Law 
entitled Annual Survey of American 
Law. A discussion of this case can 
be found in the 1945 issue in an 
article by Professor Alison Reppy. 


I might also add that a discussion of 
this problem will be found in the 
annotation following the case of 
Prudential Insurance Co. vs. Benja- 
min, in Volume 164 of the American 
Law Reports. The annotation is 
entitled : “Decision of United States 
Supreme Court that Insurance is 
Interstate Commerce as Affecting 
State Statutes Relative to Foreign 
Insurance Companies,” commencing 
on page 500 of that volume, and a 
discussion of the Keehn case will be 
found on page 507. 

The decision of one of the District 
Courts of the State of New Jersey 
wherein Keehn was also plaintiff 
and the Laubach Transportation 
Company was the defendant, which 
was also appealed to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court prior to the render- 
ing of the judgment in the trial court 
in Keehn vs. Hi-Grade Coal and 
Fuel Co., will also be found on page 
507 of the volume of the American 
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Assessment Liability—Continued 


Law Reports to which I have re- 
ferred. Finally, I might add that 
the case of Keehn vs. Hi-Grade Coal 


and Fuel Co. will be found to be 
cited in subsequent cases, such as: 
Keehn vs. Brady Transfer and 


Storage Co., 64 Fed. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of 


Supp. 392; 


America vs. 


Barnett, 27 So. (2d) 60; State vs. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J., 64 N. E. (2d) 150. 


Necessity for Uniformity in Regulation 


The question is adjudicated in the 
State of New Jersey but the main 
issues and side issues give rise to 
substantial pondering and thought. 








\When is a case not a case, and when 
will one be faced with. the obstacle 
that a given set of facts in one state 
gives rise to a good cause of action 
and in another be barred? That is 
truly international law in its true 
sense of law between sovereign states 
in its relation to regulations of local 
law of the individual states. All of 
this bespeaks the benefits that flow 
from uniformity of law throughout 
the land. At least then, Federal 
Judges will not be plagued with the 
consequences of Erie Railroad Co. 
vs. Tompkins, and state judges will 
be able with a degree of certainty 
to render decisions that will be con- 
sistent. 


From an address before the Federation of 
Insurance Counsel. 
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SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 


HERE is increasing evidence of 

a willingness to cooperate jp 
working out problems in connection 
with the adjustment of the insurance 
business to Public Law 15. The 
compromise regulatory bill in the 
District of Columbia is one example, 
A more recent one is the resolution 
adopted by the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents 
which follows: WHEREAS, cur- 
rent economic difficulties with which 
the business of 
United States is confronted empha- 
size the desirability if not, indeed, 
the necessity, that producers assume 
additional responsibility for the 
future welfare of the: business in 
which they are truly partners of the 
insurance companies, RESOLVED: 
That other organizations be invited 
to participate with our Association 
in the formation of a joint committee 
through which these 
may, without sacrifice of any of their 
prerogatives as separate entities, 
and within the area in which their 
respective interests are common, 
seek new and additional methods of 
cooperation with the Companies in 
improving the business of insurance 
in all its phases. 


insurance in the 


Associations 


MORATORIUM 
A MISTAKE—PLOESER 


EGRET that Congress had ex- 

tended the moratorium granted 
under Public Law 15 until July 
First was expressed by Representa- 
tive Walter C. Ploeser in a recent 
address before the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Congress- 
man Ploeser who is president of a 
Missouri insurance agency and 
chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, called for immediate 
action and stated that if there were 
a future need for changes they could 
be accomplished by proper amend- 
ments. He warned that Congres- 
sional action on the District of 
Columbia bills should not be 
interpreted as a guide to state action 
and said each state should determine 
its own needs and not pattern its 
bills after the All-Industry bills, the 
District of Columbia bills or the 
insurance laws of any other state. 
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Inland Marine—from 3} 


It is perhaps pertinent to sound a 
word of caution that facts with re- 
spect to appraisals of specifically in- 
sured items should be accurate and 
true. In these cases the courts have 
usually refused to apply the strict 
marine insurance rule that a false 
representation voids the coverage. 
However, willful misrepresentation 
of a material fact can be the basis 
for avoidance of the policy. In one 
such case which reached the higher 
courts, the assured obtained cover- 
age under a jewelry fur floater pol- 
icy. It was represented to the com- 
pany that, on a certain date, the as- 
sured met an appraiser in the agent’s 
office and that the ring was then and 
there appraised for the value shown 
in the policy. After a loss occurred, 
the company established that on the 
date when the appraisal was al- 
leged to have been made, the ring 
was not even in the possession of 
the insured but was in a safe deposit 
box of the assured’s mother-in-law 
and proved by bank records that no 
one entered the box during a period 
beginning one month prior to. the 
date of the alleged appraisal and 
one month thereafter. After a judg- 
ment in the trial court for the pol- 
icyholder, the Appellate Court re- 
versed, applying the rule that if the 
company had known that the repre- 
sentations with respect to the ap- 
praisal were untrue and for that 
reason would not have accepted the 
risk, such would amount to a mis- 
representation of a material fact, 
which could void the coverage. 


Bailee Policies 


Some of the interesting as well as 
troublesome problems arise under 
the bailee policies. In determining 
many questions of coverage and re- 
covery, consideration must not only 
be given to interpretation of policy 
conditions and to agreements _ be- 
tween underwriters as to overlap- 
ping coverage, but also to principles 
of the law of bailments. Many of 
the bailee policies, such as those 
issued to laundries, dyers and clean- 
ers and processors, extend direct 
specific peril coverage on the prop- 
erty of others while in the posses- 
sion of the bailee, while other forms 
cover only the legal liability of the 


assured as bailee for property in his 
possession. 

In the first classification, one of 
the forms which has been widely 
sold and distributed is the bailee’s 
customers policy for laundries and 
dyers and cleaners. Many fie 
losses run into substantial amounts 
and, from the standpoint of the as. 
sured, are catastrophe losses, byt 
here again, it is not unusual to find 
that the policy limits are grossly in. 
adequate in comparison with the 
property at risk. It is recognized 
that many of such bailees are, for 
various reasons, not worthy of 
100% coverage but, in many cases, 
it is evident that the producer was 
not sufficiently aware of the hazards 
faced by his client and did not in- 
sist on, or at least recommend, a pol- 
icy with adequate limits. 


Agreements to Insure 


A stock example of a loss under 
these policies is a laundry with a 
$5,000 policy limit and a $15,000 
fire loss on customers’ goods. Con- 
sider for a moment the situation 
confronting the assured. As a com- 
mon law bailee, he is not obligated 
to insure the property of others in 
his possession and is not charged 
with an insurer’s liability. His ordi- 
nary obligation of due care may be 
enlarged however, if he agrees to 
carry insurance on customers’ prop- 
erty. Many laundries follow the 
practice of making an extra charge 
of one or two cents per bundle for 
insurance. Such constitutes an ob- 
ligation to carry insurance for the 
benefit of the owner, and in the ab- 
sence of a valid agreement to the 
contrary, failure to carry full insur- 
ance will subject the bailee to a lia- 
bility. The fact that the bailee pur- 
chased all the insurance which the 
one or two cents would buy, is not 
sufficient—he must insure fully. 

Although the foregoing observa- 
tions apply only to cases where there 
is an obligation to insure, the bailee 
may otherwise be facing a substan- 
tial loss out of his own pocket if 
the cause of the loss is the result of 
his negligence, or that of his agents. 
Without indulging in a tedious dis- 
cussion of the technical topic of 
burden of proof in the litigation of 
these cases, it will suffice here to say 
that, as a broad statement of the 
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general rule, a showing by the owner 
that his property was delivered to 
the bailee in good condition and was 
not returned upon demand, estab- 
lishes a prima facie case of negli- 
gence OT breach of the bailment con- 
tract. Although there is some au- 
thority to the contrary, the rule in 
many states is that proof by the 
bailee that the goods were destroyed 
by fire or other casualty, or were 
stolen, is not sufficient to overcome 
the prima facie case. Stated in prac- 
tical language, the bailee may have 
the actual burden of showing that he 
was free from negligence and this 
mav be most difficult. If he is not 
successful, he may be faced with a 
substantial personal loss over and 
above the policy limits. 


Guiding Principles 


The recently adopted guiding 
principles between fire and inland 
marine underwriters regarding 
overlapping of direct and bailee cov- 
erages, has a bearing on these cases. 
Where customers carry contents 
policies or personal property float- 
ers which cover their loss and the 
bailee policy also covers the same 
property, the agreement is that the 
bailee’s insurer should assume the 
loss. Where the loss of customers’ 
property exceeds the policy limits, 
the bailee’s insurer may elect to ap- 
ply the limit of its policy toward 
payment of losses for customers 
who carry no insurance. If any of 
its policy limit is unused, such 
amount is then made available to 
customers who carry their own in- 
surance or to their insurers which 
paid their losses. If, in the example 
mentioned, the bailee’s entire pol- 
icy limit of $5,000 is exhausted by 
payments to customers who have no 
insurance, the companies which paid 
out $10,000 to the other customers 
under the off the premises fire cov- 
erage or personal property floaters, 
will be able to enforce subrogation 
claims against the bailee for the full 
amount of their respective losses, if 
the bailee can be held legally liable. 

I have seen a large number of 
such cases within the past few 
months and, in practically every in- 
stance, neither the agent nor the 
assured anticipated the hazardous 
predicament which later confronted 

(Continued on the next page) 
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{nland Marine—Continued 


the laundry or the dry cleaner after 
the loss occurred. Were | a pro- 
ducer, I would make a careful sur- 
vey of the business of all such clients 
and, if qualified, would recommend 
and attempt to obtain, if possible, 
policy limits which approximated 
the maximum value of all customers’ 
property on hand at any one time. 

Another variation of Bailee prob- 
lems, with some additional features, 
is encountered in claims under Fur- 
riers’ Customers policies. Furriers’ 
insurance is indeed a specialty and 


there are many specific and techni- 
cal angles which should be properly 
appreciated by the producer who 
deals with this field. These policies 
differ from Laundry and Processors 
forms in that coverage is not auto- 
matically extended to property of 
others in the possession of the fur- 
rier, but applies only to specific 
items on which the furrier has is- 
sued a receipt to the customer 
wherein he agrees to effect insur- 
ance, and then only for the amount 
specified in the receipt. One further 
distinction is that the cover is not 
limited to specific perils but is all- 


Accident, Health, 
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risks, except for certain exclusions, 
Because many fur garments are 
insured under Fur Floaters, the 
owners are not usually interested jp 
paying for double insurance, with 
the result that usually a $50 or $109 
value is stated in the furrier’s re. 
ceipt, and the coverage under the 
policy is thereby limited to such 
amount. If no amount is specified 
or the receipt contains only such 
wording as “Customer carries own 
insurance,” there is no coverage, 


Receipt Limited Fire and Theft 


Under the policy conditions which 
have been revised within the past 
year, the furrier must issue a perma- 
nent receipt which, in effect, con- 
tains five conditions. One of these 
conditions is that the assured will 
effect insurance for the benefit of 
his customer which shall cover 
against loss by fire and theft for 
the value set opposite each item. It 
will be noticed that although the in- 
suring clause of the policy covers 
the property against all risks of 
loss, with certain exceptions, this 
condition requires the furrier to 
issue a receipt which agrees to in- 
sure against fire and theft only. | 
know of no case where a customer 
has been denied the full policy 
coverage but the apparent variance 
does leave room for an unfavorable 
implication. Producers with a wide 
knowledge of fur insurance have 
been handicapped in their effort to 
explain to their clients the reason 
for this wording of the receipt. | 
must confess that I have yet to 
hear a satisfactory and justifiable 
explanation and, in my judgment, 
a revision of the requirement to 
to the policy coverage 
would be one step further down 
the road to better public relations. 


Furriers’ Legal Liability 


There are not many troublesome 
problems on losses covered to the 
limit stated in the receipt, but the 
vexatious cases deal with the fur- 
rier’s iegal liability for the value of 


the property which is over and 


above the amount of insurance cov- 
ered by the policy. I think it is safe 
to say that most losses of fur gaf- 
ments while in the possession of @ 
furrier present a question of legal 
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liability and this is particularly true 
in the states where the courts apply 
the rule of evidence that a showing 
by the bailee that the goods were 
destroyed by fire or other casualty, 
or stolen, is not sufficient to over- 
come a prima facie case of negli- 
gence. As one example, and which 
recurs time and again, it is practi- 
cally impossible for the bailee to 
escape liability where the coat has 
mysteriously disappeared or the 
furrier can offer no evidence as to 
the cause of the loss. 


Amount of Liability 


If the bailee does have a liability, 
the next pertinent question is—for 
how much is he liable. This may 
depend on whether there is a valid 
agreement that the furrier’s liability 
is limited to the amount shown in 
the receipt. If not, he is liable for 
the full value. Again, this is another 
subject which, in itself, might well 
occupy more than our allotted time 
here. It is usually held to be against 
public policy to allow a bailee to 
enforce a contract by which he is 
relieved of liability for his negli- 
gence. On the other hand, the 
courts, under certain circumstances, 
uphold agreements that the lost or 
damaged property is stipulated to 
be valued at not to exceed a certain 
sum, as for instance, $100. In order 
that these limited valuations be en- 
forceable however, the requisites of 
any contract must be present, which 
include a mutual understanding and 
agreement—in other words, a meet- 
ing of minds plus valuable con- 
sideration. In most of the cases 
where limited valuation stipulations 
have been rejected, the courts have 
found that there was no meeting of 
minds because the conditions and 
terms in the receipt were never 
called to the attention of the owner. 
Although the policy requires the 
furrier’s receipt to contain the stipu- 
lation that the value stated is to be 
the limit of the furrier’s liability 
from any cause, it is obvious that 
the customer cannot agree to a con- 
dition of which he has no knowl- 
edge. Unless, by his conduct, he is 
charged with such knowledge or is 
otherwise estopped to deny the 
agreement, it is not enforceable. The 
net result is that where a $2,500 coat 
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in the solution of many seemingly unsolv- 
able fire insurance problems. 
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is picked up by the furrier or his 
agent and there is no enforceable 
agreement as to the $100 valuation, 
the furrier is likely to be facing a 
$2,400 loss from his own pocket. 
The companies offer an endorse- 
ment to cover this legal liability 
hazard of the furrier and, to those 
who are aware of the probable lia- 
bilities of the furrier, it is difficult 
to understand why many furriers 
are found to have no such coverage. 


A Furriers’ Customers policy with- 
out the legal liability endorsement 
is like a cake without the frosting. 

In my judgment, the producer can 
eliminate much misunderstanding 
and chances for ill-will by recom- 
mending to his furrier clients that: 
(1) a receipt in form required by 
the policy be issued on all property 
received; (2) a valuation of some 
amount, even if only $1.00, be indi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


cated for each garment; (3) com- 
petent counsel should be consulted 
to see that his form of receipt con- 
tains the proper wording for an 
enforceable agreement of limited 
valuation which will extend to his 
liability as a bailee; (4) the limited 
valuation should always be called 
to the attention of his customer; 
(5) above all—insist on a legal lia- 
bility endorsement. 

One of the most important 
branches of inland marine insurance 
is transportation. | Undoubtedly, 
there are as many problems for the 
underwriter, the producer, the ad- 
juster and the attorney in these poli- 
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the Agent. 

Application supply folders with indexed, man- 
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cies which cover the legal liability 
of the carrier as will be found in 
any field of insurance. Not only are 
there the usual questions of inter- 
pre‘ation of policy conditions, but the 
substantive law of carriers, which 
is a voluminous and highly technical 
subject, must be taken into con- 
sideration in order to properly sell, 
underwrite and determine the lia- 
bilities under these policies. I could 
profitably spend considerable time 
in reviewing the effect of the State 
and Federal endorsements required 
of common carriers; cases dealing 
with the interpretation of the word 
“custody,” and others which illus- 
trate some frequent misconceptions 
of policy conditions, not only in the 
policies covering the carrier but in 
owners’ transportation forms. One 
of these problems is the confusion 
which arises where, by the terms of 
sale, title to property passes from 
the assured to the buyer upon de- 
livery to the carrier. Another is 
the question of whether the property 
is “in transit” or in “due course of 
transportation.” The same chain 
of thought could be carried on to 
other questions of particular in- 
terest to inland marine producers, 
such as the interpretation of the 
valuation P.P.F. and other open 
forms; the measure of recovery 
under valued forms; the “pay or 
make good” clause—and many 
others. 

In closing, if there is any 
thought which I could leave with 
you as producers, as one of the most 
important factors in the building of 
good will in your insurance busi- 
ness, it might be summed up in the 
slogan “Sell insurance which must 
pay your client’s losses.” 
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peti virtually 100% attend 
ance, a recent meeting of the 


Boston Board of Fire Underwriters” 












unanimously adopted a new consti- 
tution and by-laws which among 
other changes greatly expanded the 
scope of the membership. Of par- 
ticular interest is the membership 
agreement of which the following jg 
an excerpt: 

“No member of the board shall 
enter into any insurance or other 
contract, combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce: 
no member shall monopolize, nor 
attempt to monopolize, nor combine 
or conspire with any ‘other person 
or persons to monopolize any part 
of the insurance trade or commerce: 
no member shall enter into any 
agreement to boycott, coerce or in- 
timidate any person, nor engage in 
any act of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation ; no member shall engage 
in unfair methods of competition or 
in unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in the conduct of the business 
of insurance.” 


IOWA RATING AGENCIES 


ICENSES have been issued to 

the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
and the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau, all of New York, under the 
new Iowa fire and casualty rating 
laws which became effective on Oc- 
tober 1. Applications for licenses by 
other bureaus are in the 
of being approved by the Iowa In- 
surance Department. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
+. current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 

63. 
111. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 

Elevator Modernization 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Blank Books 


. Business Forms 


Envelopes 


. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Floor Polishes 


(Non-Slip) 


. Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


2. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
oF. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards. 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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NEW OFFICE CHAIRS 


URROUGHS Adding Machine Com- 

pany has announced a new office chair 
for which they claim maximum comfort, 
proper posture and a decrease in fatigue. 
Produced in secretarial and executive (il- 
lustrated) models, the chair may be fitted 
to the figure by any of five easy adjust- 
ments; height of seat from the floor, 
horizontal and vertical adjustment of the 
backrest cushion, angle of the backrest 
and tension of the backrest spring. Tests 
by the manufacturer are claimed to show 
that, even with the backrest adjusted to 
the most extreme rearward position, the 
chair will not upset. Featured are solid 
aluminum castings, self-oiling bearings, 
foam rubber cushions and long-lasting 


upholstery. 
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ERADICABLE TYPEWRITER 
RIBBON 


HE AETNA PRODUCTS COM.- 

PANY has developed “Del-e-tape,” a 
new typewriter ribbon which combines 
the features of an ordinary ribbon with a 
number of special advantages. The manu- 
facturers claim that the ribbon will not 
smudge, even when new, and state that 
with the use of “Del-e-tape” eradicator 
whole words or a phrase or sentence can 
be removed for a perfect correction with- 
out marring the paper. The ribbons are 
available for all types of machines. 





TELEPHONE LOCK 


WeptELE-LOCK” produced by the Tele- 

Lock Company locks dial phones, 
preventing outgoing calls without interfer- 
ing with income ones. Light in weight 
and with a highly polished nickel finish, 
the lock is 34” in diameter by 34” long 
and comes equipped with two keys. 





POCKET SECRETARY 


WCe WING.-IT” is a leather pocket-secre, 

tary with its pad suspended on a pat. 
ented hinge. In use it is opened far 
enough to swing the hinged pad out, then 
closed with the pad over the outside 
cover. This locks in the contents of this 
coat pocket wallet preventing loss of 
valuables. It also assures a firm writing 
surface free from annoying springiness, 
Manufactured by the Enger-Kress Com. 
pany it is available in the lightweight 
model illustrated, four other styles and 
a vest pocket size. A wide variety of fine 
leathers is available plus gold-cornered 
models in seal and other luxurious leath. 
ers. 





TYPEWRITER LAMP 


WerpyPE-LITER” the fluorescent type- 

writer lamp manufactured by the 
Acme Lite Products Company, brings 
the light directly over the machine to in- 
crease office efficiency. It can be mounted 
on any typewriter in a few minutes and 
is easily adjusted. Fittings are of chrome, 
shade of plastic with mahogany or walnut 
finish. 
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WOMEN AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


is the central figure in the home, 

I firmly believe that the woman’s 
touch in supervision of services, ap- 
pearance and office procedure is the 
biggest factor in setting the tone and 
making the proper impression for 
the well operated insurance business 
office. Many of the agents and exec- 
utives in our industry have for too 
long a time, not been fully apprecia- 
tive of the important part women 
play in our business. It is a business 
where just a “Smile,” or a “Good 
Morning,” or a “Well Done,” would 
cost so little and mean so much. 

We hear and talk so much about 
public relations in the insurance 
business. It’s a big business—it’s a 
big term. Boiled down to simple 
language public relations is public 
understanding. It is the honest and 
open influencing of opinion so that 
people think well of us and what we 
are doing. But we must earn it. 

The place to be practical concern- 
ing a public relations program is in 
our own offices and women are the 
principals in that drama. Of course, 
management must be public relations 
minded. I find they generally are, 
if for no other reason than that this 
activity means dollars to them. Over 
fifty percent of a well co-ordinated 
public relations program is per- 
formed by the ladies of the business. 


Ja as I believe that the woman 


An Attitude—Not a Commodity 


Public relations is an attitude of 
people toward people. Not a com- 
modity to be bought and sold. It is 
intensely interesting both in study 
and in practice. If you practice it 
successfully, money will be a by- 
product, no matter how substantial 
the income. The reward is the satis- 
faction that comes with service. The 
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by JOHN C. STOTT 
Executive Committee Member, 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


giving, not the taking, is the reward. 
We should remember : 
“What you keep is lost— 
What you give is forever yours.” 


There are many ways that you can 
create, in your daily contacts with 
the public, a favorable impression 
for your office and for your business. 

Management would do well to sit 
down and discuss public relations 
with all those associated with them. 
The discussion must be realistic. An 
analysis should be made to revolve 
around two questions. The right 
or wrong answers spell a great part 
of the difference between the suc- 
cess or failure of any insurance pub- 
lic relations program. The questions 
are, 

1. What does our office think of 
the public? How do we treat them? 
Does our office treat our customers 
the way we as individuals would 





like to be treated if we were the 
customer ? 

2. What does the public think of 

our office and upon what do they 
base their conclusions? 
If you find the right answer to the 
first question, the second question 
will have answered itself most satis- 
factorily. 


Methods of Contact 


Agents, and their associates gen- 
erally would do well to study the 
different methods of contact their 
office has with the public. I think 
these contacts would mainly fall into 
four general categories. 

1. The telephone 

2. The receptionist or counter girl 

3. Sales and production 

4. Claims and service. 

As to the telephone, what does 
the young lady say who answers it 
in your office? My operator has 
perhaps answered fifty calls today. 
She has said, in a pleasant manner, 
“Good Morning, this is Mr. Scott’s 
Office.” This simple, yet so little 
used greeting has paid big dividends. 

As to the receptionist or the lady 
at the counter. Here is a position 
that requires real ability, tact, a good 
disposition and a practical applica- 
tion of psychology. Nothing will put 
a customer, or a prospective cus- 
tomer, in a better frame of mind than 
being addressed by name when he 
enters your office. The more infre- 
quent his visits have been, the more 
favorable will be his reaction when 
his name is mentioned. Demosthenes 
said, ‘“The sweetest sound to a man’s 
ears is that of his own voice.” Next 
to that comes the sound of one’s 
own name, spoken by someone who 
has no apparent reason for remem- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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only 
STERLING 


offers all this to 
general agents... 








TOP COMMISSIONS 


Sterling pays you 60% on Lifetime Income A & H—$53.40 on an 
$89 initial premium. Sterling pays bigger commissions on all 
policies. 


POLICYHOLDERS LEADS 


All current policyholders—thousands of them in each territory— 
enough leads to keep you busy for years. DAILY EXPERIENCE 
IN OTHER AREAS SHOWS SPECTACULAR RESULTS. 


PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Biggest campaign in the insurance field . . . radio, national maga- 
zines, newspapers, millions of direct mail pieces . . . TO GET 
DIRECT LEADS FOR YOU. 


LIBERAL VESTED RENEWALS 


Your stake in the future increases day by day, your income grows 
and grows because of the liberal vested renewals. 


WHOLE-HEARTED CO-OPERATION 


Unsurpassed in the insurance business . . . complete, effective, 
PERSONAL, constant co-operation to help you build your busi- 
ness big and fast. 





ACT TODAY! 


This is the kind of opportunity that 
comes along once in a lifetime. Sterling 
General Agencies are ready now in ILLI- 
NOIS, OHIO, IOWA, KENTUCKY, 
and MISSOURI . . . ready for the best 
men in the field, for men who have 
proved records of success and who are 
ambitious to step into big time with a 
proposition that means MORE MONEY 
today and for years to come. We have 
top value contracts in all popular forms 
of protection: life, commercial H & A, 
hospitalization, lifetime income, doctors 
bills. Write for full information in com- 
plete confidence. Address Mr. L. A. 
Breskin, President, Sterling Insurance 
Company, 737 N. Michigan Avenue 


Do You Know the 
STERLING of Today? 


Over $3,500,000.00 surplus for pro- 
tection of policyholders. 

Over $5,000,000.00 cash benefits 
already paid. 

400,000 Sterling-protected men, 
women and children. 

Claim payment record second to none. 


Recommended by Best's. 








Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Women & Public Relations—Cont'g 


bering it. The ability to conneg 
faces and names may be a gift, byt 
it can be. cultivated. 

There is another requisite the re. 
ceptionist or counter girl should 
have. She should be able to explain, 
in simple language, the provisions of 
insurance policies. That isa compli- 
cated task. Sometimes we wonder 
if those who wrote the provisions jn 
some of our policies could satisfac. 
torily explain them in a language 
understandable to the man who pays 
the premium. Perhaps the company 
that designed a pictorial automobile 
insurance policy realized the ambi- 
guity in the fifty cent words used in 
the usual run of policy contracts. 

On our sales or _ production 
program, the lady at the counter 
plays an important role. Her atti- 
tude may well determine the “Yes” 
or “No” on the purchase of a policy, 
Use the same technique as that used 
by a well coached waitress in a 
restaurant, when she says at the 
close of the main course, “We have 
fresh apple pie today” instead of 
just saying, “What’ll you have for 
dessert ?”’ 

I have always felt it a good maxim 
not to think of our business as 
selling clients but rather as serving 
people. Put yourself in your as- 
sured’s place. You are placing a 
cloak of protection around him— 
are the sleeves of that cloak too 
short? Is there only half a back in 
the garment? Serve him completely 
—covering all angles and contin- 
gencies. When you have the right 
approach and secure the confidence 
of your prospect, the completion of 
the sale is a matter of detail. 


Treatment of Claimants 


In many of our offices our ladies 
take the loss reports. We should 
always keep in mind that here is 
a real opportunity for public service 
as well as an excellent opportunity 
to create good public relations. We 
sometimes forget that the only 
reason our assured bought a policy 
from our office was because he 
expected courteous and prompt 
claim attention. If we give it to 
him, we have completed a good 
program from the teiephone git! 
through the counter girl and produc- 
tion to the claim. 


_ From _an address before the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women. 
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Aetna Group: Gerald E. House has 
been made auditor to succeed Edward L. 
Upton, retired. Lewis P. Johnson has 
been appointed special agent to assist state 
agent Howard L. Waterhouse in the New 
Jersey territory. Walter C. Wattles has 
been appointed special agent for West 
Virginia and will be associated with state 
agent H. Eugene MacShane. 
* @& F 


American Casualty: Edward B. Kloppel, 
former supervisor of engineering in the 
Philadelphia branch office, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the home office 
engineering department. 

x «kek 


American Insurance Group: G. Wesley 
Mantz has been made a special agent and 
will be associated with special agent 
Macon Crocker in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Tennessee territory. 
The Camden, New Jersey, service office 
has been moved to 721 Market Street. 
z& & @ 


American Surety Group: Norville M. 
Corson, formerly assistant manager of 
the Buffalo branch office, has been made 
manager of the New Orleans branch 
office, succeeding L. P. McGee, who be- 
comes resident vice president. 

xk 


Atlantic Mutual: Fred D. Gillespie, Jr., 
has been appointed state agent in Michi- 
gan and is attached to the Detroit office. 
Mr, Gillespie was formerly state agent 
for the General Insurance Company of 
Seattle. 

x * * 


Boston-Old Colony: Thomas J. Butler, 
special agent in Rhode Island and South- 
eastern Massachusetts, has been trans- 
ferred to the Boston Metropolitan depart- 
ment and Lloyd S. Remsen has been 
appointed special agent in Mr. Butler’s 
old territory. 
xk 


Commercial Union Group: Roger 
Thompson has been appointed special 
agent in Northeast Texas. He will be 
associated with W. E. Bonner and Tom 
ee. 


x 2 ¢ 


Continental Casualty: Ellis P. Schmidt 
has been made resident vice president in 
California of the Continental Casualty 

mpany, Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Transportation Insurance Company 
and the casualty and surety departments 
of the National Casualty ompany. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Dargan & Co.: N. Garcia-Naranjo, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of the Mex- 
ico City office of this firm of adjusters, 
succeeding A. Escalante Bates, who has 
resigned. This office is now located at 
Calle 16 de Septiembre No. 10-404. 

Charles F. Owens has been made assist- 
ant manager of the Caracas, Venezuela, 
office in charge of the inland marine and 
casualty departments. 

V. A. Hansen of Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic, has been appointed as 
manager of the Dominican Republic of- 
fice. Luis G. Prieto will remain as Mr. 
Hansen’s associate. 

x «er 


Ebbert, Grant & Kakel: This new 
agency has opened offices in the Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
Officers of the firm are: George S. 
Ebbert, Jr., president ; John S. Grant, vice 
president; and Carroll P. Kakel, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. 


x * * 


Excelsior: Milton V. Lanning has been 
named assistant underwriter and manager 
of the inland marine department. 


= RR 


Fidelity & Deposit: Edgar K. Jamieson 
has been made resident vice president 
and Paul S. Wise assistant manager of 
the Cleveland office of this company and 
its affiliate, the American Bonding Com- 
pany. Mr. Jamieson succeeds Hamilton 
W. McComb, who has resigned. 

Raymond O. McKenzie, formerly man- 
ager in Hartford, Connecticut, has been 
appointed manager at Denver for the 
company and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding Company. He succeeds Donald 
D. Scheib, who will leave his present 
post at the end of the year to engage in 
local agency work in Denver. C. C. 
Kessler, Jr., formerly assistant manager 
in Hartford, succeeds Mr. McKenzie. 


= 2 ® 


Fire Association Group: C. Worcester 
Bouck, formerly marine superintendent 
of agencies, has been made secretary of 
the group, while J. Roger Prior and 
Raymond G. Shepard have been promoted 
to marine superintendents of agencies. 
Mr. Shepard will be succeeded at Newark 
by John M. Parker, who has been associ- 
ated with him in the field office. 


= & & 


General Adj. Bureau: A branch office 
to serve Bronx County has been opened 
at 368 East 149th Street, Bronx, New 
York. L. F. McIntyre is branch manager. 







Glens Falls Group: Roy W. Carlstrom 
has been appointed special agent for 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota for the fire companies of the group. 
He succeeds Philip A. Baumann, who is 
entering the local agency business. 

Robert H. Rustin has been made special 
agent for the state of Texas for the fire 
companies of the group. He will assist 
special agent William H. Grice, who for 
the time being, is adding to his own terri- 
tory that of Frank O. Long, who has 
retired. 


x *k 


Hartford Group: Robert G. Bezucha 
has been named to succeed P. L. McIn- 
tosh, who is retiring as special agent in 
Texas for the Hartford Fire and the 
Citizens Insurance Companies. 

James F. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the New York 
Underwriters Insurance Company in 
Eastern Ohio to assist F. C. Wolf. 

John J. O’Loughlin has been appointed 
superintendent of the surety department 
of the home office of the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company. He was 
formerly assistant manager of the surety 
department at the company’s New York 
department. 

A new claim office for the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company has 
been established in the Mutual Home 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. The office is in 
the charge of Rollin L. Peterson. 


xk 


Home Fleet: Robert G. Bodet has been 


appointed manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the fleet and will be located at 
the company’s offices in New York. 

Frank Day has been made manager of 
the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island for the Home Insurance Company. 
A new service office has been opened at 
11-15 Canterbury Street, St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Gordon A. McKay, formerly special 
agent in the service department of the 
Home Insurance Company, has _ been 
promoted to assistant manager in that 
department. Special agent Charles N. 
Nutter has been made manager of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, office of the Home In- 
demnity Company. 


7? = @ 


London & Lancashire Group: Geoffrey 
Welch, who has been an inspector in 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, has been transferred to Ontario. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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NOW 


The Complete Circle 
of Personal Protection 


North American Fieldmen are 
equipped to offer all forms of 
personal insurance— 


Life— 
To replace the breadwin- 
ner. 


To guarantee comfortable 
retirement. 


To provide security for the 
youngsters. 


Accident & Health— 


Substitute Income during 
disability. 


Hospitalization— 


Ready cash to help through 
hospital expenses — for 
the family, too. 


Medical Expense— 


To meet family Medical 


Bills. 


Maybe North American can 
help you to build a profitable 
“Personal Protection” business? 


Why not ask for details of 
North American’s liberal “Circle 
of Protection” contract. 





North American Accident 
Insurance Company 


209 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 
George Manzelmann, President 


I‘d like to see your Circle Plan of Pro- 
tection. No obligation. 














Field Appointments—Continued 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Robert 
B. Notestein has been appointed New 
Orleans branch office manager. 

= & 


Marsh & McLennan: 4rthur G. Fox, 


formerly assistant manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of The Travelers Indem- 
nity Company, has joined the Chicago 
office of this company and will be asso- 
ciated with the fidelity and surety bond 
department. 

The merger of the W. R. Bolton 
Agency, Superior, Wisconsin, with this 
brokerage and agency organization has 
been announced. W. R. Bolton will con- 
tinue in charge of the Superior office 
which will be operated in close coordina- 
tion with the Manley-McLennan Agency, 
the Marsh & McLennan office in Duluth. 

x & 


National Adjusters: Frank Johnson, 
formerly associated with Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, the 
National Surety & Marine Insurance 
Corporation and Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
as inland marine loss adjuster, has been 
appointed manager of the inland marine 
loss division with offices in New York 
City. 
& wr fF 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs: 
William F. Nolan has been promoted 
from the position of rating supervisor to 
that of assistant manager of the auto- 
mobile division. Edward J. Gillott has 
been advanced to the position of assistant 
manager of the burglary and glass divi- 
sion. 
x *k * 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Nor- 
man O. Davis, specialist in personnel 
management, has been named to take 
charge of educational activities of the 
Board’s public relations department. 

x & *® 


National Fire Group: William Walsh, 
president of William Walsh Company, 
general agent, will discontinue his gen- 
eral agency effective January 1, 1948 and 


assume charge of the Minnesota field for 
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all companies of the group. Irvin g 
Steen, formerly special agent in Charge 
of the southern Minnesota field, has bes 
promoted to state agent in associatiq, 
with Mr. Walsh. He will continue t 
handle ‘the Southern Minnesota fig 
Franklin E, Brigham, who has been fig 
supervisor of William Walsh Company 
has been appointed a special agent apj 
will handle the Northern Minnesota figs 

A new service office at 806 Plymoy 
3uilding, Minneapolis, Minnesota, hy 
been established. 


x * * 


New England Casualty: Howard ¢ 

Riley has been made superintendent oj 

the fidelity and surety bond department, 
x * * 


North British Group: Secretary C. |, 
Williams has been placed in charge of 
the southern department assuming, jp 
addition to his present duties, those for. 
merly held by T. J. Southerland, resigned, 
Mr. Williams will be assisted by genéral 
agent H. G. Thomas. 


x ® ® 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Frank £. 
Britt, Jr., has been made special agent 
in the Western North Carolina and South 
Carolina territory. 


x *k 


Pacific National Fire: George R. Jones 
has been named assistant manager of the 
Chicago office, assisting Walter H. Ver- 
nier, manager. 

xk * 


Security: H. Edward Nelson has been 
appointed special agent for the state of 
Washington. He succeeds A. C. Treg- 
oning, who resigned to become associated 


with Alexander Myers & Company, 
Seattle local agency. 
=x 2% ® 


The Travelers: Hugh Harbison, formerly 
secretary of the compensation and lia- 
bility department, has become a member 
of the law department. 

Two promotions in casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines have been announced: 
William E. Shiels, Jr., field assistant at 
Seattle has been named assistant manager 
at that branch; John D. Donnelly, field 
assistant, at Bridgeport has been desig- 
nated assistant manager there. 

Logan B. Chandler has retired as man- 
ager of fire and marine lines at Los An- 
geles. He is succeeded by assistant man- 
ager Harold Smethurst. Lloyd H. Lowe 
has been named special agent of fire and 
marine lines at Houston, Texas. Harold 
J. Hansen, formerly manager of fire and 
marine lines, Peoria, Illinois, has been 
made assistant secretary of the Pacific 
Coast department of The Travelers Fire 
and Charter Oak Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. He will be succeeded in Peoria 
by Eugene L. Pratt, formerly assistant 
manager of fire and marine lines at Hous- 
ton. T. Edward Nation has been named 
manager for the fire and marine lines at 
San Francisco to succeed Lynn M, Latta, 
who has resigned to go into the local 
agency business. Mr. Nation is succeeded 
as manager at Indianapolis by Frank 
Swearingen, who has been superintendent 
of engineering at Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Improve Your Church Risk 


RODUCERS can render an 
outstanding community service 
by a concentrated effort to re- 
move the fire and casualty hazards 
so common in our churches. With 
the cooperation of company safety 
engineers and fieldmen—which may 
be had for the asking—a deter- 
mined campaign will improve visi- 
ble structural deficiencies and re- 
move dangerous practices in houses 
of worship. Such a campaign is an- 
other link in the chain of practical 
public relations based on safety. 
The fire loss record tells a sad 
story of churches gutted by flames 
in recent years. Naturally, wooden 
churches have been the hardest hit, 
due to their construction and gen- 
eral interior design, characterized by 
open stairways which afford a per- 
fect avenue for the spread of fire. 


Heating Hazards 


Careless and incompetent handling 
of heating systems is a leading cause 
of church fires. Many houses of 
worship are idle during most of the 
week. In their efforts to have the 
church comfortable for services, 
furnace attendants often push the 
heating equipment beyond capacity 
. +. Sometimes with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Appalling cellar conditions are 
found in many churches. Exposed 
wooden beams over furnaces are 
quite common. Old furniture is 
often stacked haphazardly. Refuse 
and dust are allowed to accumulate, 
providing perfect fuel for fire. 
Boilers are often located directly 
under wooden stairs. 

Every fall, at least, there should 
be a thorough inspection and over- 
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JOHN N. COSGROVE 


hauling of heating apparatus. Dur- 
ing the active church season there 
should also be periodic checkups. 
Furnace attendants should be trained 
in the handling of the equipment and 
instructed in the detection and cor- 
rection of hazards. They should be 





strongly urged to keep cellars and 
boiler rooms tidy and free from ac- 
cumulations of refuse. 


Construction Defects 


There has long been a regrettable 
practice of beautifying churches at 
the expense of safe construction. 
An illustration is the habit of fur- 
ring out walls and pipe channels to 
make church interiors more attrac- 
tive. As a result, concealed spaces 
are created where fire may gain 
rapid headway without detection. 


Many churches today are also 
community centers where a variety 
of miscellaneous activities are car- 
ried on. Each activity brings with it 
certain hazards. For example, there 
is often a kitchen of sorts for the 
preparation of refreshments for so- 
cial evenings. This introduces the 
hazard of accumulated grease in 
ducts which are not likely to be 
looked after scrupulously. Stoves 
are often placed too close to wooden 
or other combustible partitions, and 
smokepipes are carelessly 
through floors, partitions and ceil- 
ings without proper fire protection. 


passed 


‘ 


Social Affairs 


Often too there are recreation and 
meeting rooms where social and 
business affairs are held during the 
week in the evening. If smoking is 
permitted at these sessions, there is 
always the threat of fire caused by 
a cigarette or cigar carelessly dis- 
carded which may smolder and start 
a blaze after the church has been 
locked up for the night. An em- 
ployee of the church should be 
charged with the responsibility of 
making a careful checkup before 
the premises are closed. 

At church social affairs paper 
streamers are often strung from 
light fixtures or by other means so 
that the entire room is festooned 
with these gay but dangerous dec- 
orations. Sometimes colored paper 
lanterns are suspended from the 
streamers, adding to the danger. 
Decorations of this type are an in- 
vitation to a flash fire of a panic 
provoking nature. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Church Risk—Continued 


The dangers of Christmas decora- 
tions are too well publicized to re- 
quire further attention here. A re- 
view of Christmas tree hazards will 
be particularly fruitful in view of 
the approaching holidays. 


Amateur Electricians 


Church janitors and handymen 
sometimes fancy themselves as elec- 
trical wizards. They think nothing 
of tackling complicated wiring jobs 
which would give a practicing elec- 
trician pause. The result is often a 
maze of wiring which can lead to 
the most dangerous type of fire— 
within walls where it can make rapid 
headway before discovery. No one 
but a professional electrician should 
be permitted to tamper with elec- 
trical wiring jobs. 

Another cause of church fires is 


the short circuiting or overheating 
of the motor used to provide power 
for the organ. Periodic checks and 
scrupulous attention to such motors 
are necessary. 

Fire extinguishers are useless un- 
less inspected and kept ready for ac- 
tion. A church employee should be 
assigned the task of seeing that such 
inspections are made by the proper 
inspectors. 


Casualty Hazards 


In addition to the foregoing dan- 
ger points on the fire side, churches 
also present many casualty hazards. 
Stairs are often pitched critically (at 
more than a 45 degree angle) and 
are deficient in width. Rails are 
rarely provided for the safety of 


those traversing stairs. 

In many churches there is only 
one way to and from the choir loft 
and that way is a narrow and peri- 





lously pitched stair. If a rapid exi 
were necessary, only one person at, 
time could descend. Considering the 
panic factor, we can visualize the 
result of a number of persons trying 
to leave the choir loft under thes 
conditions. 

Many tripping and falling agg. 
dents are caused by rugs and ryp. 
ners in church aisles. The dim light. 
ing appropriate to an atmosphere of 
worship contributes to these ingj- 
dents. 

Accumulations of snow and ice on 
slanted church roofs endanger per- 
sons below. Snow cleats should be 
provided to prevent these miniature 
avalanches from steep graded roofs, 


Icy Steps 


Where graded steps lead to the 
church entrance, particular care 
should be taken to keep them free of 
snow and ice. Handrails should be 
provided, and, in the winter, wooden 
treads should be used. These pre- 
cautions are particularly important 
in view of the many old people who 
attend church faithfully. 

Walks and adjacent ways should 
be kept free of snow and ice, not 
only before periods of worship, but 
at all times for the protection of 
passers-by. 

Church kitchens are used by folks 
who are not used to working to- 
gether as a unit. The result is con- 
stant danger from cuts, burns and 
scalds. 


Movable Chairs 


At meetings in church assembly 
rooms and _ basements, movable 
chairs are often used. The seating 
is generally arranged with chairs 
solidly lined up across the room in 
rows. No arrangement is made for 
aisles. In case rapid egress were 
necessary, this faulty seating plan 
would aggravate the dangers inher- 
ent in any setup featuring movable 
chairs and would promote panic. 

The producer who is interested in 
building a community reputation for 
himseif and for the insurance indus- 
try has a first rate opportunity to 
inaugurate a local campaign to clear 
up church hazards. Right now— 
with the peak season for church fires 
and accidents at hand—is the time to 
Start. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. RoszrtTsonN—PResipENT 


Reinsurance— 


Automatic or 
Facultative 
Covers in the 
Casualty, Fidel- 
ity and Surety 
Field, Regional 
Offices at your 
call. 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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HE Midwestern Independent 
Statistical Service, formed to 


serve independent companies as a 
clearing house in the compilation 
and filing of casualty statistics with 
various Midwestern Insurance De- 
partments, completed its organiza- 
tion and elected the following 
officers: President, Neil C. Russell, 
The Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
the Chicago Motor Club; first vice 
president, Robert Goode, Allied 
Mutual Casualty Company; second 
vice president, E. P. Gallagher, 
American States Insurance Com- 
pany; secretary, C. L. Morris, 
Illinois National Casualty Company ; 
treasurer, Robert Icks, Auto-Own- 
ers Insurance Company. In addition 
to Messrs. Russell and Gallagher, 
the directorate includes C. B. Kenny, 
Allstate Insurance Company; H. E. 
Curry, State Farm Mutual Auto- 
_ mobile Insurance Company; V. M. 
Ray, The Hoosier Casualty Com- 
pany; J. E. Faust, State Automobile 
Insurance Association; and Fred 
Miller, Hawkeye Casualty Company. 
































INDEPENDENTS ORGANIZE 


The Illinois Bureau of Casualty 
Insurers, an organization to serve 
as a medium through which inde- 
pendent companies can file their 
rules, rating schedules and rates as 
required under the new Illinois 
Casualty Rating law, elected the 
following officers: President, C. M. 
Fish, Freeport Motor Casualty 
Company ; first vice president, P. N. 
Snodgrass, General Casualty Com- 
pany of Wisconsin; second vice 
president, V. M. Ray, The Hoosier 
Casualty Company; L. A. Trunck, 
Western States Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company ; treasurer, Rob- 
ert Icks, Auto-Owners Insurance 
Company. The directors in addition 
to Messrs. Trunck, Snodgrass and 
Ray are as follows: Neil C. Russell, 
The Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
the Chicago Motor Club; C. L. Mor- 
ris, Illinois National Casualty Com- 
pany ; George Casey, Motor Vehicle 
Casualty Company; R. M. Seeley, 
Economy Auto Insurance Company ; 
H. C. Fineout, General Casualty 
Company of Wisconsin and Fred 
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Miller, Hawkeye Casualty Company 

Both organizations will cover gj 
forms of motor vehicle insurance apg 
all casualty lines except workmen; 
compensation. S. Alexander Bg 
was named manager and the lay 
firm of Ekern, Meyers and Matthias 
Chicago, were elected counsel fo; 
both organizations. 


SELLING ADVICE 


EVEN steps to successful Selling 

of insurance were delineated by 
Harry Archambault, an insurance 
agent of Chester, Connecticut, in 
a recent address to the graduating 
students of the Casualty and Surety 
Sales Course conducted by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. The seven steps were: 

1. Always make 10 to 15 callsa 
day and set yourself a quota of 
daily sales. 

2. Provide all the free services 
you can. Always be glad to answer 
any questions on insurance. 

3. Stress the new features in all 
policies. 

4. Diversify your production. 

5. Be enthusiastic about protect- 
ing the client. Don’t think of how 
much money you are going to make 
on a sale. 

6. If you are successful early in 
the day, don’t let down. Keep 
plugging and try to exceed your 
daily quota of sales. 

7. Do all the community good you 
can. Be a “joiner” and give un- 
sparingly of your time to good 
causes. 


RATE FILING RULES ISSUED 


OMMISSIONER Harrington 

of Massachusetts recently issued 
detailed rules (13 to insurers and 10 
to rating organizations) implement- 
ing the new fire and casualty rate 
regulatory laws which became effec- 
tive the first of last month applying 
to rates to be used after January 
1, 1948. In all filings the commis- 
sioner must be furnished with “@ 
description of the means available 
by which any person aggrieved by 
the application of its rating system 
may be heard.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN INSURANCE 


T IS not amiss to say that were it 

not for adequate insurance facili- 

ties, fire and allied lines, marine 
and casualty, the greater role of the 
U. S. in world trade would be im- 
peded and proceed at a much slower 
pace than is now the case. Nor is 
the role of insurance and particu- 
larly American insurance relegated 
to protecting only American person- 
nel, American materials and goods 
and American plants abroad. To- 
day, American insurance is prob- 
ably the soundest in the world, sound 
as to management, sound as to tech- 
nique, sound as to financial backing. 
It is small wonder then, that wher- 
ever American insurance companies 
are permitted to establish them- 
selves abroad, foreign nationals seek 
the security of their coverage in 
ever-increasing number. 


Creates Goodwill 


Thus we have it that American 
insurance not only protects Amer- 
ican capital abroad, exports and im- 
ports into the U. S. but in an impor- 
tant measure it serves foreign inter- 
ests as well. In this way it facili- 
tates the free flow of international 
commerce, helps in international un- 
derstanding and helps to create eco- 
nomic goodwill, without which 
world peace is in jeopardy. 
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L. C. IRVINE 


Immediately after the American 
purchaser of insurance on foreign 
risks has determined the coverages 
he requires, he is confronted with 
the fundamental question of whether 
to buy admitted or unadmitted in- 
surance. By “admitted insurance” is 
meant insurance in an insurance 
company licensed to do business in 
the country where the risk is located, 
under the laws of the foreign gov- 
ernment. “Unadmitted insurance” 
is, of course, insurance in carriers 
not so licensed. 





But in many countries where the 
risk is actually located, it is illegal 
to insure with an unadmitted com- 
pany. This prohibition is penalized 
by heavy fine. Thus in Brazil, unad- 
mitted insurance is a violation of 
law, penalized by a fine of 15% of 
the amount involved plus other 
penalties. 

Fire and Allied Lines 

Where unadmitted insurance is 
decided upon, policy forms, rates, 
conditions, may be _ negotiated 
through your regular intermediaries 
in much the same way as for domes- 
tic risks. 

Where admitted insurance is to 
be taken out, the situation is some- 
what different. First of all, fire and 
lightning are written in practically 
every country. Policy forms are in 
the language of the country. While 
differing in many respects from 
forms used in the U. S. they are usu- 
ally fairly simple in most countries 
of South America. In Europe they 
are usually quite formidable docu- 
ments, particularly in France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the rest of the 
Continent, reverting again to the 
simple in the United Kingdom. But 
in general, for fire and lightning they 
are adequate. 


‘Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Insurance—Continued 


The real difficulty comes in when 
the attempt is made to secure in 
South America, what amounts to 
extended coverage, or riot cover or 
use and occupancy or the host of 
allied lines with which we are famil- 
iar here. Some of the classes may 
not be written in the particular 
country. Others may be written on 
a far more restricted basis than the 
would-be client desires. For still 
others, it may be necessary to secure 
the approval of foreign underwriters 
associations or foreign government 
supervisory officials. 


European Picture 


In most countries of Europe, the 
picture contrasts sharply with that 
in South America. The individual 
countries of Europe are sophisti- 
cated insurancewise and it presents 
not too much difficulty to obtain 
what you want, if you are prepared 
to pay for it. 

It must be borne in mind that gen- 
erally speaking in South America 
engineering and appraisal organiza- 


tions such as we have in the UV. S. 
are the exception rather than the 
rule. In the case of buildings, a cer- 
tain amount of guidance can be had 
from local contractors and architects 
provided plans and specifications are 
submitted. Appreciation and depre- 
ciation must be considered as well as 
obsolescence. Tax assessment rolls 
may be partial guides when property 
taxes are levied. But probably, any 
system used will be a makeshift. 
Merchandise stocks are simpler to 
evaluate because turnover is more 
frequent and replacement value can 
be readily determined. Machinery 
again presents a matter of difficulty. 
Frequently it is imported and local 
labor is used for its installation. 
Original cost may have little or no 
bearing on insured value. Perhaps 
the most practicable method is to de- 
termine from time to time current 
cost of new machinery in Canada or 
the U. S. at point of manufacture 
and deduct therefrom depreciation 
for the time the actual machinery 
has been in use. This may lead to 
discussion at time of claim but with 
good-will on both sides, no serious 
misunderstandings should arise. 


We live in a troubled world tp 
day. In every nation there is socig 
political and economic unrest. Some. 
times, this flares up into riot, some. 
times it goes beyond riot and bp. 
comes civil war, insurrection 
revolution. It is not possible to cove, 
all hazards by insurance. There js 
practically no market for war o 
civil war land coverage except , 
very limited market in New York 
Riot however, is insurable. 


Riot Insurance 


To enjoy the best terms and low. 
est rates, riot insurance, if it is car. 
ried at all, should be carried year jn 
and year out. If the cover is avoided 
until inception of riot, terms are apt 
to be more restricted and of course 
rates will be higher. 

Another point: Read your riot 
policy carefully. Riot usually in. 
volves a tumultuous disturbance of 
the peace by an unlawful assembly 
of three or more persons in the exee- 
ution of some private purpose. In 
some jurisdictions the number may 
be larger. Destruction of property 
by stealth is not riot. Insurrection, 
namely, an organized and armed up- 
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FIRE LIABILITY 


GENERAL 


| plead of the General of America seal 
and name is usually a sure sign of a 
busy and prosperous agent’s office. Public 
acceptance of and confidence in General of 


America coverage is nation wide. 





SERVICE 























Look to GENERAL, the leader—one of 
the nation’s strongest capital stock com- 
panies—for new and better features in vir- 
tually all forms of commercial insurance. 








GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, President. 


. Home Office: SEATTLE 





“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” 


BRANCH AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES * CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER, B. CG. 








rising against established authority, 
is not riot. 

. I call attention to this, simply be- 
cause from my experience I have 
observed a certain amount of con- 
fusion as to what insurance buyers 
think they are getting when they 
buy riot insurance. 


Casualty Insurance 


While in many respects, the prob- 
lems discussed in the foregoing have 
equal application to casualty lines, 
they are not altogether identical. 
This can best be appreciated by ex- 
amination of specific casualty 
classes. 

We start with Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. The social laws of many 
countries require that this be carried 
with an admitted carrier. In respect 
to employees hired in foreign juris- 
diction, the laws of the foreign juris- 
diction apply. This usually means 
that insurance must be taken out 
locally in the local currency with an 
admitted carrier. But where em- 
ployees are sent from the U. S., it 
may well be that the law of the State 
of hiring has extra-territorial effect 
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and you may be able to cover them 
in the U. S. This may not preclude 
such employee claiming under for- 
eign law or the law of the State of 
hiring. Usually the benefits under 
foreign law are far below those 
available in the U. S. Consequently, 
if you are subjected to claim by em- 
ployees in this category, they will 
probably seek the benefit of the law 
of the State where they were first 
hired. 

With regard to public liability, 
service is the important considera- 
tion. You can often secure greater 
protection at lower cost on an unad- 
mitted basis. Your liability is gen- 
erally in the currency of the country 
where claim arises and cover in 
local currency is generally suitable. 
[ mention this in the event you find 
it difficult to finance dollar exchange 
for premium under a U. S. Dollar 
contract. 

Fidelity bond is recommended. If 
you can simplify your problem by 
extending your domestic cover to 
your foreign operations; so much 
the better. Foreign contracts are 
more restricted and premium costs 
are higher. 


Products liability should also be 
considered. It is generally true, 
however, that abroad, the public is 
not quite so claims conscious as per- 
haps we are in the United States. 

In general, it is wise to explore 
whether the same sort of protection 
which you obtain in respect to do- 
mestic operations are required or 
are obtainable for the foreign risks 
of your principal. Several well in- 
formed casualty men have expressed 
the opinion that foreign casualty 
forms and practice are 25 years be- 
hind U. S. standards. 


From an address before the Insurance Con 
ference of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 


MAINE RATING LAWS 


LL fire and casualty insurance 

companies licensed in Maine are 
now required to file manual of 
classification, rules and rates, rating 
plan and every intended modification 
with Insurance Commissioner David 
B. Soule under the state’s new rat- 
ing law, which became effective 
October 1. The rate filings take 
effect January 1, 1948. 
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AUTO RATING JURISDICTION AGREEMENT 


HE National Automobile Under- 

writers Association and _ the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, as licensed rating organi- 
zations dealing with the filing 
requirements of members and sub- 
scribers, have taken steps to elim- 
inate overlapping powers. The fire 





rating organization has relinquished 
all jurisdiction over motor vehicle 
property damage, while the casualty 
rating organization has relinquished 
all jurisdiction over collision. Com- 
panies not members or subscribers 
of these organizations will be 
governed by the statutes of the 


. » « When you use the street as your playground. 


The 1941 record of automobile accidents was the worst in history—Il0,820 persons were 
killed and 218,350 injured in collisions between automobiles and pedestrians. The 1946 
record was better but good only by comparison. There is no room for complacency when 
10,070 persons were killed and 171,910 injured in this type of accident. Illustrations and 
statistics are from the booklet "You Bet Your Life" prepared by The Travelers Insurance 


Companies. 


respective. states. The National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion has abrogated the “Rules 
Governing Qualifications of and 
Compensation to Representatives” 
and adopted a resolution recom- 
mending a commission factor for 
automobile physical damage cover- 
ages not exceeding 25%. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AUTO RATES INCREASED 


RIVATE passenger car rates in 

Massachusetts for 1948 will be 
increased approximately five percent 
according to a tentative schedule of 
rates prepared by Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington. 


LONG-HAUL 
INSURANCE RATE STUDY 


HE American Trucking Associa- 

tion has embarked on a study of 
motor insurance rates to 
determine if they are out of line 
with Results of an 
earlier study are described as too 
sketchy for analysis and a broader 
long-range inspection of the relation- 
ship of insurance and safety expenses 
to gross revenues is planned. Early 
results indicate that such expenses 
last year accounted for 5.89% of 
gross revenues. A _ breakdown of 
this figure reveals, however, that 
more than one-fifth of it is for cargo 
loss and damage payments not 
covered by cargo insurance and paid 
by the trucking companies. 


COURT 


OURT Bonds are a profitable 

source of income. Much of this 
husiness is obtained through attor- 
neys, court clerks and officials. Pro- 
bate and judicial registers give 
names and bond requirements of 
active attorneys. Newspapers give 
valuable tips with accounts of legal 
actions for judicial bonds and death 
notices for future appointments of 
administrators, executors, guardians 
and other fiduciaries. Let people 
know that you write these bonds 
with both speed and accuracy, and 
you will become known as “The 
Bond Man.”—Fireman’s Fund Ree- 
ord. 


carrier 


experience. 
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State Health and Accident Laws 


N THIS article, the term “cash 

temporary disability benefits” is 

applicable only to a weekly cash 
benefit replacing actual wage loss 
because of temporary inability to 
work due to non-occupational ac- 
cident or sickness. It does not in- 
clude protection against permanent 
disability or against the expenses in- 
volved in treatment and cure of sick- 
ness or injury, such as medical and 
surgical fees, hospitalization ex- 
penses, nursing care, drugs, appli- 
ances, etc. 

A substantial number of bills have 
been introduced in every 
State legislature during the past two 
years which would have established 
a cash temporary disability program 
in your State. Even though at this 
particular moment you may not be- 
lieve that legislation is eminent or 
desirable in your State. 


almost 


Principal Types 


It will be helpful to discuss briefly 
the 4 or 5 principal types of legisla- 
tion which have been considered. 
The only approach suggested for 
federal legislation has been the uni- 
form, monopolistic program incor- 
porated in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. Under this program, 
the Federal Govérnment would 
collect a uniform pay roll tax from 
both employers and workers and pay 
disability benefits directly to indi- 
viduals through a Federal bureau. 
Such benefits would be of uniform 
duration and amount throughout the 
United States. Private plans would 
not be permitted to operate as a sub- 
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H. G. WALTNER, JR., 
Administrative Assistant, Insurance & 
Social Security Department, 
Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 


stitute for the governmental pro- 


gram. 
The next approach is the State 
monopolistic plan. ‘This contem- 


plates a flat pay roll tax on the earn- 
ings of each worker to be paid into 
a State fund from which the State 
would pay benefits to individual 





workers. Again no private plan is 
permitted to operate as an exemp- 
tion from the state program. 

The next type of law is a modifi- 
cation of the State monopolistic 
system referred to above and is in 
effect in the State of California. This 
is similar to the Rhode Island law 
except for the fact that under cer- 
tain conditions, groups of employees 
may be excluded from the state plan 


upon the condition that there is an 
approved private plan in operation, 
providing equivalent or greater bene- 
fits than the State plan at no greater 
cost to the employee. 

A third type of State plan, herein- 
after referred to as the New Jersey 
Plan, is predicated upon an entirely 
different theory. It follows the prin- 
ciples of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, placing a legal liability 
upon the employer to pay or cause 
to be paid cash temporary disability 
benefits to his employees involved 
and would be shared by the employer 
and his employees. No State tax 
would be collected, no State fund 
accumulated, and no benefits would 
be paid to individuals by the 
State. Protection would be afforded 
through insurance or self-insurance 
as the employer might determine. 


Fifth Type 


The last type of law is a modifica- 
tion of the New Jersey Plan, similar 
in all respects except that provision 
would be included for the operation 
of a competitive State insurance 
fund which would be available to 
any employer preferring to insure 
the risk with the State. The State 
fund would charge rates reflecting 
the cost of the insurance provided, 
operating in a manner comparable 
to the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund. 

In Rhode Island, the insurance 
companies have found it wholly im- 
practical to write accident and health 
insurance business except upon a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Health Laws—Continued 


limited basis applicable to the higher 
income group, as it is unsound to 
provide a sickness benefit in excess 
of 60% to 65% of an individual’s 
wages, there is no insurable margin 
above the amount of the State bene- 
fit. Employee benefit associations 
have continued to operate, but evi- 
dence indicates that when the benefit 
association payment plus the State 
sickness payment constitutes a sub- 
stantial percentage of the wages of 
the claimant, the association costs 
have gotten out of hand. Many 
salary continuation plans have either 
been abandoned or have been modi- 
fied in one of two respects; either 
salary continuation has been limited 
to office workers and those subject 
to careful supervision, or the pay- 
ment has been reduced by the 
amount of the State benefit. 


Bad Effects 


Severe strains have been imposed 
upon the employer-employee rela- 
tionship because it has been found 
necessary to so modify these salary 
continuation plans. The worker can- 
not understand why benefits are 
withdrawn or reduced when he is 
paying the full cost of the State 
benefit program. On the other hand, 
sad experience has proven that the 
payment in full of both benefits has 
caused malingering, increased ab- 
senteeism and thus raised production 
cost. Likewise, the payment of the 
sickness benefit in addition to work- 
men’s compensation benefits has had 
the same result, with the further 
adverse effect of substantially in- 
creasing the employer’s workmen’s 
compensation cost. 

The California Plan has been 
in effect for such a short period of 
time, that it is impossible to evalu- 
ate all the implications of this plan. 


However, several observations are 
in order. Of the 6850 private plans 
which were approved for exemption 
from the State program as of April 
29, 1947, 6830 were insured plans, 
and 20 were self-insured plans. This 
is conclusive evidence that it is 
wholly impractical to operate a self- 
insured private plan as meeting the 
requirements of the law. So far as 
the mutual benefit associations are 
concerned, the foregoing conclu- 
sively indicates that they are, in fact, 
excluded as a vehicle for supplying 
the benefits required by law. 


Cost of Programs 


The best appraisal as to the costs 
of these programs is in averages 
or totals. The premium tax under 
the Rhode Island Plan is today 
144% of the first $3,000 per year 
of earnings, a maximum tax per 
employee of $45 per year paid en- 
tirely by the employee. 

In California, the premium tax 
is 1% of the first $3,000 per year of 
earnings, a maximum of $30 per 
year per employee paid entirely by 
the employee. 

Under the New Jersey Plan, the 
average cost has been estimated by 
insurance experts to be less than 
$24 per year; the employee paying 
not to exceed $12 per year. In New 
Jersey, the Rhode Island or Cali- 
fornia type of law would contem- 
plate a pay roll tax producing $26,- 
000,000 annually. While the cost in 
that State of the New Jersey Plan 
would not exceed $20,000,000 per 
year of which not to exceed $12,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000 per year 


would be new cost. 


Should the Cost Be Borne by the 
Employee? 


A further point of grave impor- 
tance is the question as to whether 


or not such a program should be 
financed entirely by the employee, 

The following are valid considera- 
tions in the proper answering of this 
question : 

1. By placing in the employer re- 
sponsibility concerning the adminis- 
tration and financing of the pro- 
gram, an important step has been 
taken to insure that the program is 
administered on a sound basis, and 
that it will be fully utilized to meet 
the purpose for which the legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

2. If employers do not help to 
pay the cost of the program, they 
cannot expect to have a voice in its 
operation, and will be ignored in 
the framing and amendment of the 
legislation. 

3. In the event the employee pays 
the full cost, a psychology of “I paid 
for it and I am going to get it back” 
develops. 

A question has been raised in some 
quarters as to whether or not such 
insurance can and should properly 
be written by private companies. It 
seems fairly clear that those who 
believe in a free economy must 
answer this question in the affirma- 
tive and demand that if compulsory 
laws are to be passed, that they be 
built upon a framework which will 
recognize the outstanding results 
which have been attained by insur- 
ance companies, by mutual benefit 
associations, by unions and by em- 
ployers operating self-insured plans. 
Accident and health insurance busi- 
ness in the United States now is be- 
ing provided to the extent of over 
4 a billion dollars per year in pre- 
miums. Private enterprise _ has 
clearly evidenced its ability to meet 
the problem; otherwise the public 
would not voluntarily expend % a 
billion dollars a year for such pro- 
tection. 





From an address before the Insurance Con- 
ference of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 














THINGS THAT ENDURE:-:SZicugt TINAE: 


NOTRE DAME — Famous Cathedral of France built on the small island 
es of "La Cite". This beautiful edifice was started in the year 1163 and 
? completed in. the thirteenth century. It has been a haven of worship 
# for more than 700 years. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 
os an Agency Company. I+ has remained so all-ways. 


gee THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


NEW YORK ° 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, 
MARINE.: REPORTING FORM.-: FLOATER CONTRACTS 


CHICAGO + 


AUTOMOBILE INLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fire Insurance—Breach of Prohibited 
Articles Warranty Voids the Policy 


The plaintiff was a company en- 
gaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness in the city of St. Louis. It 
carried a fire policy with the de- 
fendant insurance company which 
contained a provision rendering the 
policy void “if there be kept, used 
or allowed on the above described 
premises, . . . gasoline a5 

A fire occurred which resulted in 
a $40,000 loss. An investigation im- 
mediately following the fire re- 
vealed that there were eleven gallons 
of gasoline stored in the building. 
The gasoline was in two five-gallon 
and one one-gallon containers and 
was unharmed by the fire. In other 
words, the presence of the gasoline 
on the premises had not been a con- 
tributing factor to the fire. The in- 
surer, however, refused to pay the 
loss and suit was instituted on the 
policy. 

At the trial it developed that the 
gasoline was the personal property 
of the secretary and treasurer of the 
plaintiff company. He testified that 
it was gasoline that he had hoarded 
from the beginning of rationing. 
For a while he had carried it around 
in his car but later told the company 
porter to remove it from the car 
and store it some place. He did not 
instruct the porter where to put it 
and did not know what the porter 
had done with it until after the fire. 
The plant superintendent, however, 
testified that the gasoline had been 
placed in a hallway in the building 
and had been there for about five 
weeks preceding the fire. 

On the foregoing facts the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri in Packard 
Manufacturing Co. v. Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mut. Ins. Co., (1947) 203 
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S.W. 2d 415, held that the presence 
of the gasoline in the premises 
voided the policy and the insurer 
was not liable for the loss. The fact 
that the presence of the gasoline had 
in no way contributed to the fire was 
held to be immaterial. While there 
were facts which would indicate that 
the insured should be charged with 
knowledge of the presence of the 
gasoline in its building, the Court 
stated, that even though it be as- 
sumed that the plaintiff company 
was not aware of the presence of 
the gasoline in its building, such fact 
yas also immaterial, as the question 
of knowledge or control over a risk 
which was specifically excepted from 
the contract could not be material. 
The policy provided in plain lan- 
guage that it would become void if 
gasoline should be kept, used or al- 
lowed on the premises. In this re- 
spect a prohibited articles warranty 
differs from an increased hazard 
warranty as knowledge of the in- 
sured must be established before a 
policy can be voided because of an 
increased hazard. 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Les- 

see of a Truck Held to Be a Permissive 

User and Covered Under Omnibus 
Clause 


The Royal Indemnity Company 
issued its liability policy covering a 
truck owned by an oil company. The 
policy contained the usual omnibus 
clause extending the coverage to 
anyone driving with the permission 
of the named insured. Shortly 
after the issuance of the policy, the 
oil company entered into a written 
lease agreement with one Markley, 
whereby Markley was given posses- 
sion and control of the truck for a 
period of six months. The lease con- 
tained a fifteen-day cancellation 
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clause and further provided that the 
truck should be under the complete 
and exclusive control of Markley. 

While Markley was using the 
truck pursuant to the lease it be- 
came involved in an accident which 
resulted in Markley being sued. The 
Royal Indemnity Company denied 
liability. Markley thereupon settled 
the suit against him and then ifsti- 
tuted an action against the Royal In- 
demnity Company to recover the 
amount paid in settlement and his 
expenses. 

The sole question involved was 
whether or not Markley’s use of the 
truck was with the “permission” of 
the named insured within the mean- 
ing of that term as used in the omni- 
bus clause. It was the contention of 
the insurer that Markley was not a 
permissive user as the right to com- 
plete control of the truck given to 
Markley under the lease made 
Markley’s possession of the truck 
one of contract and absolute right 
rather than one of mere permission ; 
that the word “permission” implies 
power to refuse; that “permission” 
exists only when the named insured 
retains the right of control and can 
determine when, where and how the 
vehicle shall be used, and can termi- 
nate such use at will. 

After stating that it could find no 
reported decision directly in point, 
the Supreme Court of Colorado, in 
Royal Indemnity Co. v. Markley, 
(1947) 178 P. 2d 672, resolved the 
question in favor of Markley and 
held the insurance company liable. 

The Court pointed out that the 
word “permission” is derived from 
the Latin word “permittere” which 
means to concede; to give leave; or 
to grant. It is a word of consider- 
able elasticity. In its Latin use it 
was broad enough to include perma- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Judge Says—Continued 


nent, as well as revocable, authority. 
The Court also referred to the defi- 
nitions of the word as contained in 
standard dictionaries and finally con- 
cluded that the most that could be 
said was that the word as used in 
the omnibus clause was ambiguous. 
The Court then applied the well- 
known rule of construction with re- 
spect to insurance contracts, that is, 
that ambiguities must be construed 
favorably to the insured and against 
the company. 


Automobile Liability Insurance — A 
Claim Adjuster Has No Authority to 
Extend the Coverage of a Policy 

An automobile collision policy 
provided that the coverage should 
be for one year expiring on Febru- 
ary7, 1944 at 12:01 a.m. The auto- 
mobile covered was damaged in a 
collision which occurred on Febru- 
ary 7, 1944 at 4:45 p.m. The loss 
was promptly reported to the agency 
through which the policy had been 
procured. Several days later an ad- 
juster for the insurer called upon the 
insured. After obtaining a com- 
plete statement of the facts of the 


accident, the adjuster instructed the 
insured to have the damaged auto- 
mobile towed to a garage in a near- 
by town for an inspection and esti- 
mate of damage. This the insured 
did at a cost to the insured of $15.00. 
Later the insurer denied liability: for 
the loss as it had occurred after the 
period of coverage had expired. 

The insured instituted suit upon 
the policy and. based hissright of 
recovery upon two grounds: (1) 
that the countersigning of the policy 
which made the policy effective had 
not taken place until a day or two 
after the period of coverage began, 
and that by reason thereof the one- 
year period of coverage should ex- 
tend beyond the expiration date 
fixed in the policy; and (2) that the 
instructions of the adjuster 
amounted to a contract on behalf of 
the insurer to pay for the loss. 

With respect to the first conten- 
tion, it was held that the delayed 
countersigning merely confirmed the 
period of liability as fixed in the 
policy and gave retroactive force to 
the policy as of the time it was ex- 
ecuted by the insurer, and did not 
have the effect of extending the pe- 
riod of liability beyond the expira- 
tion date fixed in the policy. 


The Court also held for the ip. 
surer with respect to the second cop- 
tention of the plaintiff. An agent or 
adjuster, ‘having authority only to 
adjust and settle losses, is without 
authority, as a matter of law, to 
insure property damaged or de. 
stroyed after the policy has lapsed 
or to create any liability for the 
loss. Union Marine & General Ins. 
Co. v. Holmes, (1947, Ala.) 31 So, 
2d 303. 


MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


A. MINGENBACH, executive 
evice president of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and of the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company, both of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is the 
newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. Other officers are: 
H. L. Kennicott, Chicago, vice 
president; I. G. Saltmarsh, Indian- 
apolis, treasurer; Harry B. Cooper, 
Jr., Indianapolis, secretary; B. Rees 
Jones, Des Moines, national coun- 
cilor. 
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Driving Too Fast. 
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Poor Judgment of Distance. Failure to Obey Traffic Signs, 


Each of them is avoidable. Each is the cause we are in a better position than 
direct result of careless driving habits. anyone else to see, and evaluate, the tragic 


And automobile accidents—with their Tesults. 
attendant death and suffering—will not The most important contribution we can 
be materially reduced until these dangerous make in the war against death and injury 


driving habits ‘are corrected. by automobiles is to be sure that our own 


No one is more interested in preventing 4riving habits are above reproach at all 
accidents than the more than 500,000 men _ times, and to help others to drive more 
and women in the insurance: business, be- cautiously and more carefully. 
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THREE BOGEYMEN 


ALESMEN—beware! There 
are three bad bogeymen out to 
get you. You can't see them— 
you can't even hear them. They are 
always near you, however, and will 
get you if you drop your guard. Be 
on the lookout for them always. 
The trickiest of these bad bogey- 
men is Jnertia. He’s full of clever 
tricks and convincing arguments. 
He'll tell you it’s “too cold;” “you 
don’t feel well; or “you need a 
rest.” There is only one antidote 
and one cure for Inertia. Work! 
If you're aggressive, put forth effort 
and see the people, you can lick 
Inertia. Inoculate yourself against 
Inertia by giving the law-of-aver- 
ages a chance to work for you. 


Loa—The Dancing Girl 


We symbolize the law-of-aver- 
ages in our organization by a beau- 
tiful Hawaiian dancing girl named 
“Loa.” We tell our men, “Make 
enough calls and see enough people, 
and ‘Loa’ (law-of-averages) will 
work for you. If you see enough 
people, you are bound to make sales. 
The more people you see the more 
sales you'll make. That’s how ‘Loa’ 
can help you.” 

Not as tricky as Inertia, but just 
as deadly, Pessimism can work 
against you singly or be highly con- 
tagious. Pessimism will tell you 
“it’s hopeless” before you start; “I 
told you so” if things go wrong; 
“Give up” when the going gets 
tough. Pessimism often works 
alongside Inertia to get you down. 
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But it’s easy to fight Pessimism. 
Just keep smiling and you'll knock 
out Smile, whistle, 
spread cheer—be an optimist. 


Pessimism. 


Fight Pessimism 


In our organization we fight Pes- 
simism with a red necktie. That 
may sound strange, but it’s true. 
The whole idea developed in 1933. 

One gloomy morning a caller was 
announced at my office. Through 
the door came one of the sorriest 
looking salesmen I have ever seen. 
His approach was apologetic. The 
most striking thing about him was 
his clothing. He wore a sombre 
dark suit, a dark hat, black shoes 
and to top it all off, the man wore a 
black necktie. 

Even before he had a chance to 
open his mouth I began to feel 
gloomy, and then he said, “T sell 
the Blank automobile. Would you 
be interested in buying a car?” 


Accent the Positive 


Of course I wasn't interested. I 
didn’t want to buy a car or anything 
else from that fellow. I told him 
that my present car was giving good 
service. He acted as though that 

yas exactly the answer he expected. 
Then he asked, “How’s business ?” 
“It’s good,” I replied. “We are 
having a fine gain in sales over last 
year.” 


His face took on an incredulous 
expression and he said, “Really? 
You're the first man who has told 
me that in six months.” 

The salesman left shortly and as 
I turned back to my work I started 
thinking to myself : 

“Suppose that same salesman had 
come in radiating optimism and 
progress? Suppose, even though it 
was a dark morning, that instead of 
that sad get-up, he had worn a good- 
looking grey suit and hat and a 
cheerful red necktie ? 


A Symbol of Optimism 


“A red necktie,” I mused, “Why 
isn't that the perfect symbol of 
cheer,. optimism and enthusiasm? 
Why shouldn’t we make it just that 
throughout our entire sales organi- 
zation, at home and abroad ?” 

We decided we had a real idea 
and a few weeks later I “sprung” 
it at our national convention of 
dealers and their salesmen. That 
was the start of the red necktie tra- 
dition in our organization. It was 
just a symbol, I'll grant, but a 
powerful one when you get an en- 
tire organization recognizing it and 
using it—getting their chins up and 
sticking their chests out behind that 
red tie. 

We tell our salesmen, “Don't 
hang crepe or wear it either. Tie 
a cheerful red necktie under your 
collar, get your chin off your shirt 
bosom, stick your chest out, and 
with a smile on your face, go out 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Three Bogeymen—Continued 


and show prospective customers how 
you can serve them.” 


The Third Bogeyman 


And finally, the third member of 
the bad bogeyman trio—Delay. He’s 
just as deadly as the rest. He sneaks 
up on you in the most innocent ways. 
Delay tells you to “take your time” 
—“you’re rushing yourself too 
much”—*‘there’s no hurry” about 
getting that order—‘‘wait for a more 
opportune time.’”’ Beware of Delay. 
It can start your downfall. But 
you can KO Delay very easily. Ac- 
tion is all it takes. Don’t put things 
off. Do them now! 


From an addresss before the Hydro-Electric 
Power Convention. 


ADMINISTRATION 
REQUISITES 


HE regulatory laws passed by the 

states, in conformity with Public 
Law 15 of the 79th Congress, im- 
pose great authority and equally 
great responsibility upon the state 
supervising officials,” stated A. L. 
Kirkpatrick, manager of the insur- 
ance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in a recent 
address before the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies. Mr. Kirkpatrick told his audi- 
ence that “For the most part, the 
officials who are in office today and 
who have gone through the period 
of study and discussion which pro- 
duced Public Law 15 and the var- 
ious state laws, understand pretty 
well what is to be expected of them. 

“But the official life of an in- 
surance commissioner is only about 
two years, which means that we will 
face a steady influx of new super- 
visors from year to year, each re- 
sponsible to a governor who may 
have only a general idea of the prob- 
lem and of the importance of keep- 
ing insurance regulation by the 
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states on a sound basis. There wil] 
be constant temptation to use these 
new regulatory powers with an eye 
on the effect it will have on the 
voters. 

“Any public official who carries 
out his duties for the proper regula- 
tion of rates, while he is keeping one 
eye on political expediency rather 
than sound business principles, js 
apt to make his own problem more 
difficult and, at the same time, is a 
threat of the whole system of reg- 
ulation by state law. 

“It is going to be an extremely 
difficult task, even under the most 
favorable circumstances for the 
state supervisors to maintain a 
proper balance between that uni- 
formity of rates which preserves 
stability in the insurance business, 
on the one hand, and to permit such 
freedom of individual operation as 
will assure the proper degree of 
competition required to prevent 
stagnation. 

“Prior to Public Law 15, most 
branches of insurance had achieved 
a delicate balance between the asso- 
ciation stock companies on the one 
hand and the mutuals and independ- 
ents on the other. It will require 
great wisdom and courage on the 
part of our state officials to keep 
such a balance under the strict reg- 
ulation of the future. 

“An important factor in determin- 
ing the success of the state officials 
will be the attitude of the men in 
the insurance business. The crisis 
created by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, brought forth a high order 
of statesmanship on the part of 
leaders in all departments of the in- 
surance business. Without it, and 
the unity of action which resulted, 
I fear that insurance would now be 
under the thumb of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“More recently, there has been a 
growing tendency to let short-sighted 
self-interest dominate rather than 
the long-term realization that unless 
the present system can be made to 
work, the insurance business, in its 
entirety, bases the rigid control of 
a powerful, centralized, and en- 
trenched bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton. Jockeying for competitive ad- 
vantage may produce some small 
short-term gains but it is certain to 
produce some heavy long-term 
losses.” 
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EXTENDED COVERAGE 


HEN Commander Jack 
WY Pervses came back from an 

overseas mission during the 
war a heavyweight prospect asked 
him, “Mr. Dempsey, how can I too 
become world’s champion ?” 

Dempsey said, “Pal, just remem- 
ber to do three things; keep your 
guard up, your chin down, and your 
seat off the canvas.” 

Any insurance man who wants to 
achieve even local championship 
standing must follow Dempsey’s 
advice, especially that part about 
staying off the canvas when it comes 
to seeing that an extended coverage 
endorsement is attached to every fire 
policy written by his agency. 


Greatly Needed Coverage 


This endorsement is one of the 
most needed coverages and one of 
the biggest insurance bargains a 
client can buy. 

Small homes and big homes, small 
plants and big plants—property of 
all descriptions should have the 
ECE added to fire policies. 

An example of the necessity of this 
coverage is found in a brick building 
in Jamaica, New York. Following 
an explosion attributed to leaking 
gas the house was lifted completely 
from its foundations while adjoin- 
ing buildings were seriously dam- 
aged. As this incident illustrates, 
fire does not always follow an ex- 
plosion, and if a building is damaged 
or destroyed by a blast, and no fire 
damage is done, the fire policy can- 
not be called upon to indemnify the 
policyholder. An extended coverage 
endorsement is needed, or a straight 
explosion policy. 

As you know, there are other 
hazards which come under the broad 
protection of the ECE. 


Smoke Damage 


During winter months a very im- 
portant hazard is smoke damage. A 
great many householders have dis- 
covered what can happen to the in- 
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side of a home and its furnishings 
when a heating or cooking unit goes 
haywire. Smoke fills the house, and 
particles of oily soot lodge on rugs, 
pictures, curtains, walls and ceilings. 
It is surprising how damaging this 
can be to the interior of a home. 
Then there’s the danger from air- 
planes passing overhead. This is 
becoming more of an _ everyday 
hazard than ever before. When 
the production of privately-owned 
planes gets into high gear, and 
skilled and unskilled pilots take these 
aircraft aloft over towns and cities, 
insurance against property damage 
from this source is going to rank 
even higher as one of the most 
needed forms in the whole category. 


Windstorm 


Windstorm coverage is essential 
wherever you live. Experience has 
shown that there is no spot in the 
United States that is absolutely free 
from danger of windstorms. The 
Atlantic coast thought it was pretty 
safe from highly destructive winds 
until 1938, but that did not save 
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property owners from tremendous 
financial loss when the big blow 
came. Many were still unconvinced 
by the time the second disaster 
struck in 1944, Other communities 
have had their sense of security just 
as badly shaken. 


Hail Coverage 


Hail coverage is provided under 
the ECE. This coverage is the same 
as that given under the hail endorse- 
ment on the windstorm policy. 

Vehicle damage is another of the 
items included in this bargain pack- 
age. This means damage to property 
from any vehicle running on land or 
on tracks. (The old term “motor 
vehicle” or “self-propelled vehicle” 
has been discarded in favor of the 
wider meaning. ) 

The riot hazard is covered in the 
ECE. This includes riot attending 
a strike, civil commotion, pillage 
and looting, and damage done by a 
sit-down strike. Coverage is identi- 
cal with that of the riot and civil 
commotion policy, and by additional 
endorsement the policy can be made 
to provide vandalism and malicious 
mischief insurance. 


Possibilities of Loss 


Most people do not realize, until 
it happens to them, that the hazards 
outlined here are at least possible 
occurrences. A truck can strike a 
bump in the street, jump the curb 
and sideswipe a house, tear off a 
porch, crash into a garage or do 
other damage. Automobiles, street 
cars, trains and other vehicles do 
run amuck at times. Windstorms 
blow up suddenly, hail comes smash- 
ing down on windows and roofs, 
while many other happenings that 
come under the wide wing of the 
ECE protection are possible in any 
community. 

But the ECE, wide as it is in its 
protection, is good only if it is 
bought before the event. 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 
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N.A.I.A. Convention—from 2! 


“In our analysis of the legisla- 
tive trends in agents licensing and 
qualification, its opposition, and re- 
quirements for 
istration of 
like to make the following recom- 
mendations to the State Associa- 
tions : 


successful admin- 


these laws, we would 


1. Definite provisions for written 
examinations. 

2. Education or training prereq- 
uisites not less than 
during the two years preceding ex- 


for one year 


amination. However, State Asso- 
ciations should at the same time 
provide or know that there are 
proper facilities for prospective 


agents to obtain required education. 

3. Confining temporary licenses to 
the administrator of 
the estate of a deceased agent, or to 
a surviving next of kin of a de- 


executor or 


ceased agent, for a period of not 
over 90 days. 

4. Written examinations for solic- 
itors. 





__. its own again. The necessities 


Sich valvable 
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5. Licensing and examination fees 
to be paid by the agent. 

6. The establishment of examina- 
tion boards. 

7. Where an 
ment publishes informatory book- 


insurance depart- 


lets for the use of applicants, these 
booklets should contain general in- 
surance information on which the 
examination questions will be based, 
and not questions and answers from 
which the examination will be made 
up. 

8. A. proper 
trolled business and a limitation of 


definition of con- 
the permissible amount of such busi- 
ness before a license is granted.” 


Fidelity and Surety 


In addition to recommending that 
the companies be urged to revise 
their commission schedule on com- 
mercial blanket bonds to bring the 
scale in line with the commissions 
paid on individual fidelity 
the Fidelity and Surety Committee 
(Travis Bailey, San Antonio, Texas, 


bonds, 


OCEAN CARGO — International commerce has come into 


of life are in demand the world 


cargoes merit the best insurance coverage. 
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BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 


ALL RISKS 


chairman) presented a compilation 
of more than thirty replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the State Associa. 
tions and to members of the execy. 
the national 
association. The replies revealed the 


tive committee of 
following information: 
1. “Not a single report indicated 
that insurance 
has presented problems peculiar to 


state regulation of 
suretyship. However, it should be 
pointed out here that problems may 
eventually arise. The difference jn 
the theory of underwriting as be- 
and suretyship 
justifies entirely different loss ratios, 


tween insurance 
Educational work may be necessary 
to bring to the attention of regula- 
tory bodies the reasons for this dif- 
ference. 

2. Most all of the replies favored 
a revision of the Towner Rate Man- 
ual with brevity and simplicity as a 
goal. 

3. Opinion was strongly against 
any reference to commissions in the 
Towner Rate Manual. 

4+. Except for three replies, there 
Was unanimous opinion that the com- 
mission paid on Commercial Blanket 
Blanket Position 
The 


the same commissions for this class 


and Bonds is in- 


adequate. consensus favored 
as that paid for other fidelity bonds. 

5. The majority of those answer- 
ing indicated they would not favor 
a plan 
blanket 
manual rates before experience dis- 
counts are allowed. 


whereby commissions on 


bonds would be based on 


6. Opinion was divided on the 


advisability of consolidating _ the 


Primary Commercial and __ the 


Blanket Position Bonds into one 
form. 
7. There seemed to be no un- 


formity of thought on the subject 
of broadening commercial blanket 
bonds. 

8. Opinion was divided on the ad- 
visability of consolidating Bankers 
Blanket Bond Forms #24 and #2 
into one form. Parenthetically, the 
American Bankers Association fa- 
vors such a consolidation. 

9. There seemed to be no uni- 
formity of thought on the subject 
blanket 


of broadening — bankers 


bonds. Again, I might mention that 
the American Bankers Association 


favors broadening these forms to 


include Safe Depository Liability 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Insurance. A jurisdictional question 
existing between the Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and the Surety 
Association seems to be retarding 
developments on this point. 

10. Opinion was divided on the 
advisability of consolidating Bro- 
kers Blanket Bond Forms #14 and 
#12 into one form. 

11. There seemed to be no uni- 
formity of thought on the subject 
of broadening brokers blanket 
bonds. 

12. Majority opinion favored in- 
creasing the commission paid on 
bankers blanket bonds, although not 
with the same preponderance as in 
the case of commercial blanket 
bonds. 

13. A majority of those replying 
expressed approval of the new Per- 
formance and Payment Bonds and 
their possibilities for a new market 
in the field of private construction. 

14. With two exceptions, all of 
replying favored a_ plan 
whereby representatives of the 
N.A.LA. would sit in on delibera- 
tions of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ferences before 
promulgated.” 


those 


commissions are 


Aviation 


The report of the aviation com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
John S. Rowland of Racine, Wis- 
consin, included the following re- 
marks : 

“Aviation insurance is a_ small 
field but its market is widely scat- 
tered. Outside of the comparatively 
few airline risks, there are only be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 insurable 
civil aircraft in this country, which 
means that there are more individ- 
ual insurance agents in the United 
States than there are dirplanes to be 
insured. This restricted market, plus 
the fact that aviation insurance is a 
specialized business, is gradually and 
correctly developing agencies which 
are especially qualified to write these 
particular coverages. 

“Owing to the limited market in 
aviation insurance, the knowledge 
required in its production and 
greater expense involved in its sale, 
the National Association urges the 
aviation underwriters’ groups and 
carriers to pay to qualified agents a 
commission rate commensurate with 
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AMICO'S 


Policy is 


Multiple-Lines 





Representing a strong multiple- 
line company is the best and easiest 
way to assure more premium 
income for yourself. Today’s insur- 
ance buyers, who need more diver- 
sified coverages and services, turn 
to agents offering in one strong 
company all the casualty insurance 
and bonds they need for their per- 
sonal and business protection. In 
American Motorists you can give 
your clients the broader coverages 
they need under participating 
policies. 


AMICO is a nationwide, par- 
ticipating stock company. 


American Motorists Insurance Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER, Chairma 
SHERIDAN AT LAW 


Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Bldg. Boston (16): 

Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Bidg. 

New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue _Philadelph 
San Francisco (4):Russ Bidg. 


n H. G. KEMPER, President 
RENCE, CHICAGO 40 


260 Tremont Street Dallas (1): Irwin-Keasler Bidg. 
New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Bidg. 

ia (7): 12 S. 12th Street Portland (4): Yeon Bidg. 
Seattie (4): Dexter-Horton Bidg. 


Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bidg. 





the afore-mentioned — production 
facts. The Association firmly be- 
lieves an adequate commission scale 
to qualified agents will encourage 
greater volume and more intelligent 
production for capital stock carriers. 

‘Most aviation writing agents feel 
that the commission level is too low. 
It is encouraging to know that they 
do not base this conclusion on a mat- 
ter of income alone; rather, they 
say they would take a greater inter- 
est in aviation insurance and in its 
promotion and ‘service, if the com- 
missions were more in line with 
other forms of insurance. The com- 
mission thought adequate is 20% to 


25% for qualified general agents 
with binding and policy writing 
powers.” 

In the regular annual election of 
the association, the following men 
were elected: William P. Welsh of 
Pasadena, California, succeeds Guy 
T. Warfield, Jr., as president ; John 
C. Stott of Norwich, N. Y., is vice 
president and Norman A. Chrisman, 
Pikesville, Kentucky, and O. Shaw 
Johnson, Clarksdale, Mississippi, are 
new members of the executive com- 
mittee. Frank C. Colridge and 
George D. Fairleigh, both of New 
York, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 
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CALIFORNIA 





A. B. KNOWLES & CO. 
(INC.) 


PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGENTS 
Ceogeatitend Marine—Fire 
114 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


Seattle Los Angeles 





INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


NEW JERSEY 


OREGON 





a 


BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
3rd Floor Yeon Bldg. 
Portland Oregon 


Oregon's Largest General Agent Servi 
Oregon Agents for 47 Years. —_ 














REINSURANCE INTERMEDIARIES 


and 
SURPLUS LINE BROKERS 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
D.K. MacDONALD & CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 


OTIS CLARK, Manager 
56 Sansome Street San Francisco 


HORACE R. FREESTON 
GENERAL AGENT 
1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 





TEXAS 














SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
i 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
California 


Oakland 





0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1/911 


HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Service 


Efficient Service 


ZAVENS. DARGAN & COMPANY 


MAMTANCE 8Ox 1600 


HOUSTON 1, Tow 














COLORADO 








REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 

FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 














FLORIDA 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 





VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. 
W. F. TURNER, President 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 

















KENTUCKY 


NEW YORK 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS Okla. city 
MARINE 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


OCEAN INLAND 











MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS 
410 Speed Building—tLouisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


Hoey, Exvuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Writinc Att Ciasses OF INSURANCE 
LocaL aNnp Country WIDE 











MASSACHUSETTS 


WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


Insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 





TELEPHONE 
WH itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New york 7.x. Y. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 





JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 
TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 














MONTANA 


OHIO 








UTAH 





H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 











THE INLAND AGENCY 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 
Pays You 25% Commission 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, idaho, Montene, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge “gt 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 
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CANADA 





FAIRFIELD, ELLs & GRANT 


Successors to se & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate Offices 
Fairfield & Ellis 
60 Congress St. Boston 
79 John St New York 








FOUNDED 1864 

ROBERT | HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
anadian Representative: 

FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


41 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 














Robert poaeed J. M. Williams J. A. Comedy 
D. Oliv W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0., 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 


E. Dineen. 








REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canada 
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MUTUAL COMPANY 
TOTALS 


CCORDING to the new edition 

of the Directory of Mutual Com- 
panies in the United States, compiled 
by the American Mutual Alliance, 
the summaries of mutual fire com- 
pany business for the calendar year 
1946 show total premiums _ of 
$310,178,593 written by 2,384 com- 
panies, an increase of 21.9% over 
1945. Total assets of $671,081,320 
show an increase of 8.9% and the 
surplus of $374,102,007 shows an 
increase of 3.0%. The ratio of 
losses paid to premiums received 
is 36.1%. Summaries of mutual 
casualty company business show 
total premiums of $487,248,271, an 
increase of 22.5% over 1945. Total 
assets of $789,888,084 show an in- 
crease of 8.3% and the surplus of 
$189,292,438, a decrease of 1.4%. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICY FORMS BANNED 


ITHDRAWAL of approval of 
fifteen accident and health poli- 
cies written by seven companies on 
a weekly or monthly basis in certain 
parts of Brooklyn and Harlem was 
recently announced by New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
This action, the first of 
its kind, was taken under Section 
141 of the New York Insurance Law 
which was amended in 1946 to em- 
power the Superintendent to with- 
draw approval of policy forms which 
are “unjust, unfair, inequitable, 
misleading, contrary to law or to the 
public policy of this state,” and was 
again amended in 1947 to permit 
disapproval of policies “if the bene- 
fits provided therein are unreason- 
able in relation to the premium 
charged.” It was found that unduly 
high operating expenses and low 
benefits were shown on certain poli- 
cies issued by the following com- 
panies: American Progressive 
Health Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Columbian Protective 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; Unity 
Life and Accident Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Department’s withdrawal of 


approval of specific policies issued 
by the following companies was 
based principally on various policy 
provisions which were held to be 
unduly restrictive : Commercial Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J.; Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Superintendent 
Dineen said that “It should be 
emphasized that our action applies 
only to a small group of policies. 
It is fair to say that, as a whole, 
the companies concerned bear excel- 
lent reputations for their general 
activities in accident and health 
insurance, as well as in other 
branches of the insurance business.” 


ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


T THE annual convention of 

the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters held 
in Los Angeles, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Pren- 
tiss B. Reed, New York, N. Y.; 
executive vice president, Ross Whit- 
ney, Chicago, Illinois; vice presi- 
dent in charge of fire and allied lines, 
Robert M. Hill, Detroit, Michigan ; 
vice president in charge of casualty, 
Ted Brown, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; vice president in charge of 
special lines, A. A. Werlla, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; and executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, M. M. Johnson, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. The following 
members were elected to the execu- 
tive committee: Bruce Lyle, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; Matthew Dailey, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; H. F. Rosen- 
bush, Houston, Texas; W. L. 
Dickens, Memphis, Tennessee; and 
Jack Neer, Portland, Oregon. 

In his address to the delegates, 
President Reed stated, “The great 
increase in the number of losses 
since the beginning of the war pe- 
riod has far outstripped the increase 
in the number of competent loss de- 
partment employees and competent 
adjusters. . . There have been three 
results. First, an overloading of the 
competent adjusters. Second, an 
assignment of overflow work to ad- 
justers who are not as competent 
as they should be. Third, a general 
breakdown of the loss routine that 
was formerly an accepted standard.” 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 











HE KNOWS...AND KNOWS THAT HE KNOWS 


HE WHO KNowWs, and knows that he knows, usually 
gets on the right course and stays there. 


The most effective, least expensive way for any 
Maryland agent to put a new employee on the 
right course is to send him to The Maryland 
Insurance School. 


Six intensive weeks of study ... and that am- 
bitious young man (or woman) will have the 
knowledge and self-confidence needed to sell 
more insurance at higher limits to better risks, 


Not only will he receive a practical working 


knowledge of all lines of casualty insurance, 
fidelity and surety bonds, but he’ll also learn a 
great deal about agency management, advertis- 
ing and selling. 


The next class of The Maryland Insurance 
School starts at the Home Office in Baltimore on 
Monday, January 12, 1948. The school is open 
to all agents of the Company, their employees, 
sons and daughters. Enrollments are now being 
accepted and given priority as received. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3,Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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AETNA Insurance Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


Directors of the Aetna Insurance Company early last 
month accepted with regret the resignation of Charles 
P. Cooley, senior member of the board, and elected 
Charles P. Cooley, Jr., a director, to fill the vacancy. 
The new director, who is a partner of the brokerage 
house of Cooley & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, represents the third generation 
of his family to serve on the Aetna board. He is also 
a director of the Hartford Hospital and of the Institute 
of Living. 

In addition to being elected a director of the Aetna 
Insurance Company, Mr. Cooley becomes a member of 
the board of The World Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, the Piedmont Fire Insurance Company, The Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company and the Standard Insurance 
Company of New York, all subsidiaries of the Aetna, 
and together forming the Aetna Insurance Group. 


AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 
In Process of Organization 


Incorporation papers were filed on October 21 at 
Tallahassee for the organization of the American Bank- 
ers Insurance Company of Florida with an authorized 
capital and surplus of $1,500,000. Sponsored by a na- 
tional group of financial institutions the new company 
expects to operate on a nation-wide scale specializing 
in the writing of insurance connected with consumer 
credit financing. Active in the company’s formation is 
the Retrospective Insurance Underwriters, Inc., of 
Miami, a firm headed by Kirk A. Landon, which serv- 
ices the insurance requirements of financial institutions. 

Slated to head the company as president is Harold 
W. St. Clair, formerly secretary-treasurer of The 
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Stuyvesant Insurance Company of New York. John K. 
Tilton, attorney of Tallahassee; and Paul L. E. Helli- 
well of Miami will serve as counsel and secretary, re- 
spectively, 


AMERICAN FARMERS Mutual Casualty 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation were recently filed with the 
lowa Insurance Department by the American Farmers 
Mutual Casualty Company. Slated to head the new 
mutual as president is George F. Johnson with J. K. 
Santee as vice president, Guy L. Roberts as secretary 
and P. A. Henderson as treasurer. Members of the 
official staff are associated with American Farmers 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and American Farmers 
Mutual Automobile Association, both of Des Moines, 
fowa. Plans call for the writing of general farmers 
liability policies. 


AMERICAN FIRE and Casualty Company 
Orlando, Florida 


New Money 


Capital and surplus funds of the company are to be 
increased $300,000 to provide for a tremendous in- 
crease in volume of business. Plans call for the imme- 
diate sale of 12,500 shares of common stock, $10 par, 
at $24 per share, thereby increasing capital from $250,- 
000 to $375,000. The management is planning to recom- 
mend in March, to the stockholders that the capital be 
further increased to $750,000. The issue is being 
handed by the Southeastern Securities Corporation, 
Jacksonville, Florida. New stock was first offered to 
stockholders for a ten-day period beginning October 24, 
1947, 
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Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance . 
Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





e AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 














( oy 


"Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly ... no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 


with, 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 


a m4 
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AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Recapitalization Plan 


The board of directors of The American Insurance 
Company has approved an increase in the company’s 
capital and surplus through the issuance of approxi- 
mately 662,000 additional shares of capital stock. This 
stock, which has been authorized by stockholders, will 
be offered pro-rata to present holder's at a price to be 
announced later. A group of investment bankers headed 
by The First Boston Corporation will underwrite all un- 
subscribed shares. 


CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


Offering Price Set 


The offering price of the 100,000 shares of $5 par 
capital stock of the Camden Fire Insurance Association 
has been set at $17 each to provide gross proceeds of 
$1,700,000. Stockholders of record October 22 have 
the right to subscribe for one new share for each four 
held with subscription warrants expiring on November 
6. Unsubscribed shares have been underwritten by 
Butcher & Sherrerd of Philadelphia. 


EMPLOYERS Mutual Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Official Staff Changes 


John W. Gunn was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Employers Mutual Casualty. Mr. Gunn 
will continue as treasurer while John W. Hynes, for- 
merly vice president and secretary, will succeed him as 
president. W. Z. Proctor general counsel was elected 
secretary. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Financing Completed 


Gross proceeds of $5,325,000 were realized by the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company through the sale of 
150,000 new shares of its $5.00 par value capital stock 
at $35.50 each. Stockholders of record on October 6 
were entitled to subscribe for three new shares for 
each ten held with rights expiring on October 22. More 
than 90% of the newly offered shares were taken by 
stockholders with the balance being underwritten by a 
group headed by Morgan Stanley & Company. 
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GULF Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Capital Increase 


The Gulf Insurance Company is now completing 
plans for the offering of 10,000 additional shares of $10 
par common stock on a pro-rata basis to stockholders 
at about $27.50 each. The new financing which will be 
completed late in December will add about $275,000 to 
the company’s resources. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cook County Rate Deviation 


Effective October 9 the Illinois Insurance Department 
approved the application of the Insurance Company of 
North America and affiliated fire companies for Cook 
County rate deviations of 10% on residential ' classes 
and 15% on business and institutional risks. In its 
application for the lower rates, the North America 
reported that the deviations were made possible by re- 
ductions in operating expense in Cook County. 


Installment Plan Approved 


The Mississippi Chancery Court has entered an order 
reversing the Mississippi Insurance Commission’s dis- 
approval of the Installment Premium Endorsement 
Plan proposed for use in that state by the Insurance 
Company of North America Companies. 

The Court found the plan “not in conflict with any 
of the State’s laws, either written or unwritten, non- 
discriminatory, fair and just to the people of the State, 
reasonable and practical, beneficial to the companies 
that make use thereof, and for the best interest of the 
insuring public; that the approval and use of said plan 
have the effect of encouraging and promoting compe- 
tition among fire insurance companies; that it is to the 
best interest of the people of Mississippi that fire 
companies develop and introduce improved and pro- 
gressive plans of insurance to serve the needs of the 
people.” 


LINCOLN Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Licensed 


On September 9, 1947 the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment licensed the Lincoln Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company to underwrite taxicab and private pas- 
senger automobile insurance. Slated to head the new 
mutual as president is Harry Lerner with David Oxfeld 
as vice president and Paul Miller as secretary. Mr. 
Lerner is the president of the Twentieth Century Taxi- 
cab Company of Newark. 
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for a BERET CONVENTION 









- Conventions at the MORAINE 
» HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


HOTEL 7 


MVUCWILES, - ON THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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. From our historical file. 


. 
THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP | 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . + « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY +. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 


COMPANY 











@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
@ CONVENIENT LOCATION 
@ GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 





@ 900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO, SERVIDOR, AND CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER 


@ TWO EXCELLENT RESTAURANTS 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 
a ae 3} 


DETROIT 


J. E. FRAWLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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LUMBERMENS Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends Reduced 


The Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company has 
reduced dividends from 20% to 10% on workmen's 
compensation and boiler and machinery policies pro- 
ducing a premium of less than $1,000 and $500, re. 
spectively, effective on and after October 1, 1947, 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan 


Absorbed by Michigan Millers 


All assets and liabilities of the Michigan Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company were absorbed by the 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
under a merger agreement which became effective on 
October 1. 

Operated in close conjunction with the Michigan 
Millers, the absorbed company wrote a net premium 
volume of about $150,000 annually distributed among 
the states of Connecticut, Michigan, New York and 
Ohio. At the close of 1946 the Michigan Retailers 
reported total assets of $400,495 and_ policyholders’ 
surplus of $240,844 compared with outstanding liabili- 
ties of $159,651. 


MUTUAL COMMERCE Casualty Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


In Receivership 


The Mutual Commerce Casualty Company was placed 
in receivership September 26, 1947, with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Owen G. Jackson, appointed 
receiver. The company, previously ordered to cease 
writing new business and to accept only select renewals, 
has been enjoined, by court order, from conducting any 
further business. It is expected that the Superintendent 
will liquidate the mutual, although he has the authority 
to endeavor to rehabilitate it, if he deems that course 
the best. 


NATIONAL UNION Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Financing Successful 


Announcement has been made by President J. M. 
Thomas of the National Union Fire Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh of the successful outcome of the com- 
pany’s refinancing program. The plan brought about 





a reduction in the par value of shares from $20 to $5 
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aach with exchange on the basis of four shares of new 
stock for one share of $20 par value stock and the sale 
of 180,000 new shares at $25 each with rights issued 
to old stockholders. Better than 96% of the new stock 
was subscribed by shareholders, leaving only 6,467 
shares to allocate among the group of underwriters 
which had agreed to purchase any unsubscribed shares. 
The financing provided the company with $4,500,000, 
,dditional capital and surplus, before underwriting and 
ther expenses. 


NORTHEASTERN Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 


Capital Reduction 


Stockholders of the Northeastern Insurance Company 
of Hartford will meet on November 14 to vote upon 
a reduction in the stated capital stock from $1,500,000 
to $1,000,000 by a change in the par value of shares 
from $5.00 to $3.331%4 each. This revision, recom- 
mended by directors to bring about a better balance 
between the capital and surplus accounts, will have no 
effect upon the stockholders’ proportionate interest in 
the company. 

The Northeastern, like other companies in the fire 
and marine field, has been confronted with the necessity 
of financing out of surplus a sharp rise in premium 
income. Despite disposal of approximately $500,000 
in premiums so far this year the net premium writings 
for the first seven months aggregated $2,546,703 against 
$2,011,188 for the same period 1946 with a consequent 
increase in unearned premiums of $300,743. In addition 
to financing the increased volume of business, the com- 
pany sustained losses in two similar catastrophes one 
at Texas City and the other in the Los Angeles harbor 
and, as a result, surplus for the seven months’ period 
declined $193,857. 

The company’s financial balance sheet as of July 31, 
1947 with all securities at market values showed total 
assets of $8,192,802, unearned premiums of $3,732,034, 
other liabilities $1,969,237, capital stock $1,500,000 and 
net surplus $991,531. 


NORTHWEST Casualty Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Recapitalizes 


Additional capital and surplus funds in the amount 
of $500,000 will be put into the subsidiary by the parent 
organization, Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
Seattle, Washington. Recapitalization provides for sale 
at par, 30,000 shares of $10 par preferred stock and 
$000 shares of $100 par common stock at $166.67, 
thereby increasing the subsidiary’s capital from $400,- 


000 to $1,000,000. 
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BITUMINOUS 
IS REPUTABLE! 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps . . . and an insurance agent is 
known by the company he represents. 
When you sell Bituminous, you are 
associated with an organization that 
stands for established dependability. 
Such a reputation dllows prospects to 
turn to you with confidence and re- 


spect. 


Bituminous of Rock Island has con- 
stantly proved its merit during the 
thirty years since it was founded. It 
has become a leading casualty company 
because of its good loss paying record, 
financial stability, service to the agents. 
assistance from capable field men. 
variety of lines offered, attractive com- 
missions, home office promotion helps. 
and a helpful underwriting policy. 
You'll strengthen your business when 


you represent this fine company. 


Gatld with Gituminous 


CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


ASSETS OVER $18,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and all lines of liability coverage. 


gruminous CASuArTy 
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..- the stopping place 
of busy people | 


+. 
S4 





In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle... 
tance of all important office buildings, 
stores ond theatres . . . the Pittsburgher 


within easy walking dis- 


- 


is the ideo! spot to stay. 


~ 
La 


S 


You'll enjoy the lorge comfortable 
rooms, every one with o private both 


~ 


and radio... the excellent restaurants 


+ 
hn 





. and the friendly courtesy that 


* 
RE ER eg: 


clwoys awaits you at the Pittsburgher 





Single Rooms: $3.75 to $5.50 
Double Rooms: $5.50 to $7.50 


A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 


OHIO ATHLETIC Injury Mutual Association 
Columbus, Ohio 


Licensed 


This mutual was licensed September 6, 1947 under the 
Ohio laws to underwrite bodily injury or death by 
accident and disability by sickness insurance. The 
association was sponsored by the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association who contributed the $50,000 of 
guaranty capital. It will operate largely as a non-profit 
organization serving to indemnify the high school 
athletic teams of those schools which are members of 
the sponsoring association. 


POTOMAC Insurance Company of D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital Increase—Multiple Line Underwriting 


The capital and surplus funds of the Potomac Insur- 
ance Company of the District of Columbia, with ex- 
ecutive offices in Philadelphia, have been increased by 
$2,000,000. The sale of 20,000 new shares of $25 
par value stock at $100 a share, all of which were 
purchased by its parent company, the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Company, raised paid-in capi 
tal from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and added $1,500,000 
to net surplus. The Potomac; chartered by Act of 
Congress in 1831, recently secured a perpetual charter 
under the Insurance Code of the District of Columbia 
and is now empowered to transact all lines of insurance 
excepting life. 
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The management has announced that, though the 
company does not intend to broaden its underwriting 
activities beyond the lines now written, developmens 
are steps in a predeterniined plan of integrating the 
activities of the Potomac and the General Accident jp 
a program of multiple line underwriting. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Obtains Additional Funds 


Iloyd N. Dull, president, announced on October 19. 
1947 the completion of arrangements with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the disbursement of 
a loan of $2,000,000 authorized several 
months ago. This will add that amount to the company’s 
policyholders’ surplus to provide increased underwriting 


which was 


capacity. The program was approved yesterday by the 
board of directors of The Preferred and will be sub- 
mitted to stockholders for approval on November 25, 


1947, 


The new funds will supplement an original $3,000,000 
advance provided by the R.F.C. in May of this year 
and will be used to provide the company with additional 
policyholders’ surplus commensurate with the volume 
of desirable business now available to it. Superintendent 
of Insurance Robert E-. Dineen of New York has indi- 
cated his approval of the transaction. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. John D. Goodloe, chairman of the board 
of the R.I°.C., Superintendent Dineen stated, “In my 
opinion a suitable increase in the surplus funds of the 
company will materially improve its ability to show 
profits, and correspondingly improve its ability to repay 
the entire Reconstruction Finance Corporation indebted- 
ness. 


Present Position 


As of August 31, 1947, after giving effect to the new 
money, the company reports assets of $17,080,010 and 
surplus to policyholders of $3,596,094 including capital 
of $1,230,000. 


In reporting to the board of directors of the company, 
Mr. Dull announced, “Since the present management 
took over on March 18th of this year, a reorganization 
of the company has taken place through changes in the 
executive, agency and operating departments at the 
home office and throughout the entire field, and a satis- 
factory reduction in the expense of operating the 
company has been attained. The present plans of the 
management contemplate restoring The Preferred to 
the position which it formerly held in the accident and 
health field. The previously unfavorable earnings trend 
has been reversed as is evidenced by the fact that surplus 
to policyholders has increased since March 31st up- 
wards of $300,000. Following an exhaustive analysis, 
all claim and other reserves have been completely re- 
evaluated.” 
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The transaction will be consummated by an adjust- 
ment of capital stock, under which the present cumula- 
tive preferred stock of 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00 
and liquidating preference $3.00, will be reclassified as 
1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00 and liquidating pref- 
erence $5.00. The dividend rate per share will be ad- 
nced from 12 cents to 20 cents. The interest rate on 


as R.F.C. loan will remain at 314%. 

The additional $2,000,000 will be advanced by the 
R.E.C. to the Preferred-Protective Corporation, which 
will tranfer the proceeds to The Preferred Accident in 
return for the reclassified preferred stock, except for 
$425,000 to be held in escrow for payment of both 
accumulated and future interest through December 31, 
1949 on the R.F.C. loan. The Preferred Accident will 
gain full credit for the $425,000 placed in escrow ex- 
cept as to interest already accrued on the loans, $33,250 
to August 31, 1947 through the resultant increase in 
value of Preferred-Protective Corporation stock, which 
is wholly owned by the insurance company. Six hundred 
thousand shares of the preferred stock will remain 
pledged with the R.F.C. as collateral to the original loan 
of $3,000,000 and the balance will be collateral for th« 
new loan. 


Compulsory Business Discontinued 


The company will not write compulsory automobile 
insurance in Massachusetts during the calendar year 
1948 and has notified all producers that policies now in 
force will not be renewed at expiration January 1, 1948. 
In addition to the policies of The Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company, policies of the Protective Indem- 
nity Company, on which The Preferred Accident Insur- 
ance Company assumed all obligations at the time of the 
merger of the two companies, are to be afforded the 
same treatment. Mr. Dull stated that this voluntary 
action was taken only after careful and deliberate analy- 
sis which indicated the desirability of substantially re- 
ducing automobile premium volume to bring it more in 
line with the premium volume of the other casualty 
lines which the company will continue to write in 
Massachusetts. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


Capital Increased 


The recapitalization plan of the Providence Washing- 
ton Insurance Company was successfully completed 
late last month when 100,000 additional shares of $10 
par capital stock were sold at $28 each to provide gross 
proceeds of $2,800,000. Stockholders of record on 
October 16 were entitled to subscribe for one new share 
for each three held with rights expiring on October 
28. More than 90% of the offering was subscribed for 
by stockholders with the balance underwritten by a 
group headed by the First Boston Corporation, G. H. 
Walker & Company and Brown, Lisle and Marshall. 
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Casualty — Fire 
Automobile and Surety 
Reinsurance 


Catastrophe—Excess of Loas 


Treaty and Specific 


Specialty covers including: 
Fleets — Motor Cargo — Aggregate 
Excess — Surcharge Premium Guarantee 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


INC. 
90 JOHN STREET « NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Established 1915 


Specializing in 
Service to 


Agent and Insured 


EUREKA 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty 





Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 
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¢ 4 L£6 LFA 7 
LICL CEL LY, ZL, ALLEY, 


INCORPORATED i901 * 
KEENE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


REINSURANCES 
FIGELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
SPECIALIZED LINES AND EXCESS COVERS 


LEONHART anp COMPANY, INc. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


1020 St. Paul Street 40 Exchange Place , 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Vernon 3637 Hanover 2-6384 








SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU Casualty Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


Licensed 


Now actively operating is the Southern Farm Bureay 
Casualty Insurance Company, which was _ recently 
formed under the laws of Mississippi. It was licensed 
September 29, 1947 with paid-up capital of $200,0% 
and a $100,000 surplus. The company will write gep. 
eral casualty and liability coverages in Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi and Texas. It was sponsored by 
the Farm Bureau Investment Corporation of these four 
states. Officers of the company are: President, Joe 
C. Hardin; executive vice president and treasurer, Paul 
E. Edwards; vice presidents, Ransom E. Aldrich and 
Walter F. Pratt; secretary, Owen Cooper. 


SPRINGFIELD Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Recapitalization Plan Approved 


Stockholders of the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company voted on October 6 to reduce the 
par value of the company’s shares from $25 to $10 
each, increasing thereby the total number of shares out- 
standing from 200,000 to 500,000. Directors also were 
authorized at the same meeting to proceed with plans 
(outlined in October Frre & CasuaLty News) for the 
raising of additional capital and surplus funds through 
the sale of 200,000 shares of new $10 par value stock. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Charters Revised 


The Travelers Fire and Travelers Indemnity Com- 
panies accepted charter amendments passed by the last 
session of the Connecticut General Assembly under 
which their underwriting powers were broadened to 
permit writing all lines, except life insurance and an- 
nuities. 


WEST GEORGIA Hospital Service Association, 


Inc., Columbus, Georgia 


Licensed 


Incorporated on June 5, 1947, the hospital association 
was licensed on September 2, 1947 as a non-profit hos- 
pital service corporation and will operate under a special 
act of the insurance statutes. 
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Things you should 


NO7 forget... 


1. There’s an upswing in the sale of jewelry... 


2. Fur sales are booming as a result of the in- 


creased advertising efforts of merchants... 


3. Christmas “gifting” will probably send jewelry 
and fur sales to an all-time high... 


4. Here is an active market which is creating 
excellent prospects for Jewelry and Fur poli- 
cies—a market which will be especially active 
during November, December and January. 


What better time could there be for you to concentrate 


on selling Jewelry and Fur insurance? 


A policy tab, “Hints on how to prolong the life of your 
furs” and a jewelry folder, ‘““Tomorrow’s pleasure demands...” 
are supplied to Royal-Liverpool agents. Sample copies 
available on request to Advertising Department. 





CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL (LY 





150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. « THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE [NSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY © THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, Etc. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1947, 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of Best’s Insurance News, Fire 
& Casualty Edition, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management and circula- 
tion of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; 
aa Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, New York, 


_2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y.; and that the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 
J. C. Ammermuller, Estate of, 9 John St., New York, N. Y.; Mildred 
B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Gladys K. 
aker, Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Walter C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y.; H. E. Erickson, 1710-333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
a; Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Albert M. Johnson, 
soldfield, Nevada; Al‘ce L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; 
. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. M. Kellogg, 615 
Temort Ave.. Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton St., New York, 
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N. Y.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Raymond T. Smith, Golf, Ill.; W. H. Smith Paper Corporation, Albany, 

.. Y.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn 
Snyder, 83 Eton Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan W. 
Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 139 Clifton St., Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

2. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of September, 1947 
ELIZARETH BRENNER. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER, Notary Public, State I Ke 
Residing in Kings County. Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 598, Reg. No. 185-4-9. 
N. | Clk’s. No. 281, Reg. No. 195-5-9. Commission Expires March 
30, 49. 
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Boiler and Machinery—F. M. Kerrigan ............0e0e0e- Sept. 23 Salesman, What Type of—Norman R. Catharin 
Build Better Customers—John Garth ...........02eeeeceees Sept. 91 Sales Slants from Other Fields ..........cccccccsccccccccces 
Business Interruption for Small Merchants—Irving EF. Artes..Oct. 45 School Risk, Improve Your—John N. Cosgrove 
I LOE Nov. 85 Desme, PeswO— Il. F. WMA occccccccccccceccccccecces 
C.P.C.U. Examination Answers—American Institute Selling Tips from the Home Office ..............cccscecceces 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices .............. Mar. 47 State Health and Accident Laws—H. G. Waltne 
Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices .-....... .--May 57 errr errr ys 
Part I1I—General Education .........ccsescseeseeces ..June 51 Suggestion Systems—Charles G. Hall .........++0eeeeeeeees 
eet LEReNeC dsb Awieset hood sev aenwensdl July 47 Suretvyship—Fdward OC. Ston€ ........... cece ceceeeceecceees 
Part V—Accounting and Finance ............ceeeeeeeeeeed Aug. 41 Survey Selling—Fireman’s Fund Record 
Chureh Risk, Improve Your—John N. Oosgrove ............Nov. 81 Telephone Survey, Try A—George Dieterly 
Claims aematention in Workmen’s Compensation— Term Policies, Abolish—William A. Sullivan 
EE las nis teks be Cade e bike ebecertoberysceeees ee errr reer 3 
Commerce, Third Year of Insurance as ...............+00- I ee ee ee eee ee July 18 
Comprehensive, The Demand for—Glenn H. Duffy ..........+ Tuly 41 Theatre Risk, Improve Your—John N. Cosgrove .........+- July 69 
OEE Nov. 12 Third Year of Insurance as Commerce ............seeeeeeeed July 45 
COMMMOMOTY FIORICH TMOUTANCE? 2o65cc ccc csccccccccccccccces Oct. 8&3 Ue: SRO, TE, TD cccccccsscasesevecedesceocsned Nov. % 
Construction Coverages—The Saint Paul Letter ............ Sept. 61 Trucking Problems, Long-Haul—Albert EF. Spottke ......... Aug. 37 
Contractor’s Equipment Floater—Urhan M. Lelli Sept. 47 Try A Telephone Survey—George Dieterly ..........++++: Sept. 37 
Controversy Continues-—M. L. Landis ...........cceeeeeee Sept. 18 Underwriting, Automobile—Ray J. Beech .........0+-00-0eees Oct. 31 
a I em i a a ee a aS Nov. 16 Underwriting, Multiple—William H. Bennett..........++.+++ June 3% 
Crossroads, At a—James F. Crafts ........cccccccccccccccecs Oct. 23 Unsolved Problems—Rernard R. Stone .........0cccceeeeeee Sept. 8 
Customer Confidence—John H. Eglof ...........00cccceeveeed Sept. 67 Use Company Ads—Phillip J. Howe..........++eeeeeecerees June 77 
Demand for Comprehensive, The—Glenn H. Duffy .........0: July 41 What Do the Girls Want ?—Virginia C. Parsons.........00+++ June &1 
Developing Personnel—Guy PORDOOON 0... cccscccscssececosscs May &8 What Do You Think ?—H. P. Stelliragen ...........seeccceel Vov. 23 
Dynamic Salesmanship—Alvin W. naar ._Aug. 983 Why Advertise?—Standard Accident ..........cccceeeeeeeees May 93 
England, Insurance Rating in—Alfred J. Bohlinger -Nov. 41. Whv Airplanes Crash—W. H. ROdd0 ... 1. cece cece cece eens Sent. 33 
Finglish Regulation—Alfred J. Bohlinger.........-- $s June 32. Women in Insurance—Virginia ©. Parsons ........+.+++++: Sent. 81 
Extended Coverage—D. S. Gregory ......ccccccccccccccccces Nov. 97 Women and Public Relations—John C. Stott ........... Nov. Ti 
Fidelity Bonds be Purchased, In What Amount Should— Workmen’s Compensation, Claims Administration in— 
TNE SS 5 o Vanwoiess vbve ascevcce¢seeeonecsicied Tnly 77 I) re ei Suisleiewied csaensabe Sent. 
WEE Oem, FV. BOGE oon ccc ccc ccccccccccvvccsecseves Oct. 47 You Are In It Cow. Winthrop Clement .....cccccccccccccces May a 
INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 
Accident & Casualty, Winterthur (Capital Increase) ...........+6- June 99 Agricultural, Watertown 
(Rating Correction) ........ -June 99 (Capital Increase Tmproved) -Iuly 59 (New Director) ...........cceeees Tune 99 
Accredited Hospital & Life, St. ‘Louis (Resources Enlarged) ...........4 Aug. 53 (Dividends Declared) ......- .. June 
(In Process of Organization) ...... Oct. 57 Aetna Group. Hartford Allied American Mutual Fire, Boston 
Aetna Fire, Hartford (New Director) .............+... Nov. 103 (Raises Dividend Scale) ......-.-- Oct. 57 
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La ato Policy) 


ican Bankers Insurance, Miam 


(In Process of —o °° -Nov. 103 
Casualty, Kea ing 
se Kru Advanced) .........- ne 99 
%, y Barmers Mutual, Des iicines 
perican, Farm D seuceccesseesveccod - 103 
ican Fidelity, Montpelier 
(Broadens Ore ay 38 
american Fire and Casualty, Orlaido. 
(New Money) .---+-++eeeeeeeeeeed . 108 
ican Insurance Group, ary 
MNew DirectOr) ...cccccsscccscces May 38 
(Staff Changes eevceeeccces June 99 
(Recapitalization Pian) tnanaen® Nov. 104 
American States Insurance, mee 
(Absorbs DRANG occcccvcvesss ct. 57 
american Surety, New York 
(Appoints New gy cercece Sept. 105 
Casualty, St. Pau 
Kade New Directors) .......... May 38 
lus Indemnity, Los Angeles 
a reditors Keserve Dividend) .-May 38 


ciated Fire & Marine. San ‘Franciseo 
+ Discontinuing Fire Lines) ...... May 38 

ociated Hospital Service. Baltimore 
seadopts New Title) ......cccccces flay 38 


Atlantic Casualty, Newark 
(New Money) 
Atlantic Insurance, Dallas 
(Examined) 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance, a ~ 
(Recent Electiors 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Completes Merger) 
Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Oxford Heads Ocean Marine 
Division) . 

Caledunian Group. Hartford 

(Executive Changes) .........+++. July 59 
Cambridge Mutual Fire, Andover 

(Dividend Reduction) 
Camden Fire, Camden 
(new Stock Issue) 

ital Increase Approved) .. 

Gdering Price Set) 
Cathay Insurance, Raritan Township 

(New Company) ...-.ceseceeeeeees May 40 
Central Nationa Insurance, Omaha 

(See Protective Life & Accident) .Oct. 65 
Central Surety & Insurance, Kansas City 
(Examined) ...... cocceccccs cag. Ot 
Century Indemnity, reel 





(Planning Merger) ....... . ..Feb. 34 

(Completes Merger) ..........- “Aug. 54 
Church Properties F ire, _— York 

(New Title) $uesss0s00000n000 ..July 59 

(Additional Resources) - 6600060 .-July 59 
Cimarron Peesanet, Cimarron 

(New Compa eoe----dune 100 
Citizens Aeeeane ile, “Sait ‘Lake City 

DEE sscenuwasskaeewsecesene Aug. & 
Citizens Casualty, New York 

| er ug. 54 
Citizens Life & ag a Los anja 

(Requests Stock Permit) ........ Aug. 54 
Colonial Insurance, Los Angeles 

(Surplus Contribution) .......... Aug. 55 

(Discontinues Writing Comp.)..... Oct. 58 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 

0d couicdbab bine h awl en.-6 May 40 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 

ED cceteasdessessenes soos Oct. 58 


Commercial Union Group, New York 


EE RUEROOED . ccccscccsccoes Aug. 565 
Consolidated Casualty, San Francisco 

TE Ker ecacsccnwedasces . 55 
Constitution Reinsurance, New York 

(Ibsen, President) .......... ---- Aug. 55 
Continental Sasnalty, Chicago 

(Issues Polio Rider) ............ .»-May 40 

ropecrs Capital Increase) ...... July 59 

(Capital Increase Approved) ....Sept. 105 


(Stock Registration Approved) . ct. 58 
Continental Fire and Casualty, Dallas 


(Adds New Funds) .............. une 100 
Continental Insurance, New York 
Mid-Year Results) .............. Aug. 56 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Butler Deceased) ..............-. July 60 
Dorchester Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Dividends Reduced) ............. July 60 
buque Fire & Marine, Dubu 
pfGhanges in Official Staff) ...... ..May 41 
mi Indemnity, New York 
xecutive Changes) ............. July 60 
Educators Mutual, Lancaster 
pimpiifies ae Oct. 58 
~ rele Fire & Marine, Omaha 
MN  ukna'n' seeeees-June 100 
may ire State, Watertown | 
Agricult i a June 99 
nm Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Stone to Retire) .............0. g. 56 
Ployers Insurance, Birmingham 
(fnerenses . ..... eee t. 58 


(Decreases Dividends) ............ Oct. 58 
Baplovers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
riting Auto at Manual) ’.... . Sept. 105 


For November, 1947 


Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Official Staff Changes) ........ Nov. 104 

Employers Mutual Liability, Wausau 
(Reduces Automobile Dividends).Aug. 56 





(Reduces Dividends) .............. Oct. 5 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 

CERI) ccccccccccccesccsc. oh. & 
Excess Management, New York 

CREE AMUIVOTERTY) 2cccccccccces May 41 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 

(R.F.C. Contract Terminated) ...July 60 
Factory Mutual Liability, Providence 

GED. cccncwisctesccsosdcagenes Oct. 58 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Ins., Los Angeles 

SD. ENED chon. cee ceecevecncs July 61 
Farmers Insurance, Los Angeles 

(See Farmers Auto. Inter-Ins.) ..July 61 
Federation Insurance, Montreal 

Ce RIND bcccnesccccenccesd Aug. 58 
Federal Mutual L san Boston 

Ge SEED coccsvesscecses ..June 100 

(Dividend C MF Pethe celesteks Oct. 59 
Fidelity and Deposit. Baltimore 

(Pierson Advanced) ......0..ssse- May 42 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 

(See Continental Insurance) ...../ Aug. 56 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 

(Share Exchange) ...........+..+:. Oct. 59 
Food Dealers Mutual Fire, Chicago 

CERIN) «nn ceccescscccccccives May 42 
George Rogers Clark, Rockford 

CERMNREEES Sccceccccecevsevesosesi ug. 58 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 

IED vcnsagucatsancessterees Oct. 59 
General Transportation, New York 

(Increases Capital) ...ccccecsse Sept. 106 
Genessee Valley Medical Care, Rochester 

ar. May 42 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

(New Directors) .......... .. June 101 

(Plans Capital Increase) ......... ug. 58 

(Recapitalization Plans) ........ Sept. 106 

(Capital Increase Approved) ...... Oct. 59 

(Financing Completed) ..........Nov. 104 
Grain Dealers National, Indianapolis 

(Board Chairman Named) .......2 Aug. 59 
Great American Group, New York 

(Set-up Being Simplified) ........ Oct. 60 

(Executive Changes)) ............ Oct. 


Group Health, New York 


EE Sp odinencadés-s00s 020d ead Oct. 60 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

CHEBENGE) cccccccccccvcsesccces Sept. 106 

(Captinl EMETORSE) 200. ccccccces Nov. 105 
Hanover Fire Group, New York é 

CHOW TEDREEEE) cccccccccccscocess July 61 
Harford Mutual, Bel Air 

(See Mutual Fire) ...........--++- July 62 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 

(Flaxman Promoted) ........... Sept. 107 
Health Insurance Plan, New York 

CEASORNEE) .cccccccsevscsveccsccecs May 42 
Home Insurance, New York 

(By-Laws and Staff Changes) ....May 42 

(Recapitalization) ........+.+-+ .-Sept. 107 

(Mid-Year Statement) ............ et. 61 
Hospital Service, ——— 

CRED 5b 0.04865.0605540000009800 May 43 
moder Insurance, "New York 

(Grannatt Named President) ..... Oct. 61 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual Casualty, Albany 
(Merger Approved) ..........++-. May 43 
Idaho Farm Insurance, Pocatello 
(Newly Formed) eee ~' = 
CHO COE) occ cecsccccccvcves 
Ideal Mutual, New York 
(Elect New Officer) 
Inland Empire Casualty, Boise 
(Mew Reciprechl) ....cccccccccees May 43 
Inland Empire Insurance, Boise 
aS Aug. 59 
Insurance Comanay of Maryland, Baltimore 
(See Mutual Fire) ...........s000. Oct. 
Insurance Company of N. 
(New_ Director) 
(Staff Promotions) 
(New Farm Forms) 








(Latin American Expansion) Aug. 6 

(Cook County Rate Deviation) ..Nov. 105 

(Installment Plan Approved) ...Nov. 105 
Insurers Indemnity, Tulsa 

CN SE 6 no5.cd00s00060e0 July 61 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 

(Reduces Dividend Rates) ....... Aug. 60 
International Indemnity, St. Louis 

CO GHBGRF) ccc ccccccviccccess Aug. 60 
Keystone Indemnity Exchange, P hijadelpnia 

(Refund to Policyholders) ....... . 60 


Keystone Mutual Casualty, cuiconen 


Geet Ge TOD occ cciceseccvece. July #1 

(Penalties Demanded) .......... Sept. 107 
La Salle Casualty, Chicago 

| eee Oct. 62 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty, Newark 

PE. Chacha dad¥adeds es e000 Nov. 105 


) 

Lititz Mutual, Lititz 

(Dividend and Deviation 

Or July 62 

Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 

(Annual Report) . Au 
Lloyds Alliance, Austin 

CE GES Sb ndocnvssevenvedecs May 44 


Lloyd’s, London 


(Duncan Deceased) .............. July 62 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, em - 
(Dividends Reduced) ............ 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, ‘asnemene 

(Dividend Change) ............+. ug. 62 
Madison County Mutual, Edwardsville 

CRED kc vincccocncascsscenscane Oct. 62 
Maine Bonding & Casualty, Portland 

ae ees Sept. 108 
Marathon Insurance, Dallas 

CW CORON) 00008 ccceccecess --Aug. 62 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(Declares Dividend) ............ June 101 
Maryland Hospital Service, Baltimore 

(See Associated Hospital) ........ May 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(To Increase Capital) ............. Oct. 63° 
Medical —— a we 

GREE Sadsncccedssccesiveces June 102 


Merchants sf ire, Denver or 
eee Sept. 108 
Merchants Fire, New York 


(Dividend Increase) ............ Sept. 108 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 

(Resumes Dividends) ............. July 62 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 

(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) ....Aug. 64 


Merrimac Mutual Fire, Andover 
(See Cambridge Mutual) ........ Sept. 105 
Michigan Retailers Mutual, Lansing 


(Absorbed by Michigan Millers) .Nov. 106 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(New President) pseawkidsoneceers May 45 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

(Zelle, New President) .......... May 45 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston 

(PERSO FUGEROONE). 2. cccccccccceces May 45 
Mutual Commerce Casualty, Kansas City 

(Restricts Business) .............. Oct. 63 
Mutual Commerce Casualty, Kansas City 

sO arr Nov. 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Baltimore 

COOEURIIINE) ko 0c venceccccotes Oct. 63 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air 

(New Title) ccccecccsccsccccccccees July 62 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 

(No Special Premiums) .......... May 45 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Proposes Recapitalization) aan ined July 63 

(Recapitalization) ........csccees Sept. 108 

(Financing Suecessful) ......... Nov. 106 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ...Sept. 109 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ..Sept. 109 
New York Printers, New York 

CIGD ha56s00epesnecierevesé det. 63 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 

CHORES CRBRGE) ccccvcceceesccsscl ig. 68 
Norfolk and Dedham, Dedham 

(Dividend Reduction) .......... Sept. 109 
North British & Mercantile, London 

(Shallcross Deceased) ............May 46 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 

(Capital Reduction) ............) Nov. 107 


Northeastern New York Medical, my 


CEARIINED 600s vacecantaccoecenvoel ay 46 
Northern Casualty, Des Moines 

(See Northern Mutual) ............ May 46 
Northern Mutual Bonding, Des Moines 

GE WEED cacddccnczesscecsseess May 46 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 

OD ccicccednatésgrswe Nov. 107 


Ohio Athletic Injury Mutual, Columbus 


ES ee Ue 
Ohio Cosestty, Hie a 

(Stock Div: den 4004940000006 June 102 

(Declares cee ) Dividend) eéebne July 63 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Chickasha 

COPED oc nckcaseesnnoenense Sept. 109 


pt. 
Kansas City 


Old American Insurance, 

(Examination Report Filed) ...... Oct. 64 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 

(See Boston Insurance) .......... Aug. 53 
Pacific Renploress, Los Angeles 

ee aaa July 63 
Pacitic Mutual Life, Los Angeles 

(Pays Benefit Restoration) ...... Aug. 62 
Pacitic Western Insurance, Seattle 

(In Process of Organization) ..... Oct. 64 
Paramount Mutual, Se a pea 

(Ordered to Cease Business) ....Sept. 110 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg 

GC TS ks vecdsecosvececs Oct. 64 


Potomac Insurance, Washington 
(Authorized Capital and Powers 
MTN) .cccccecvccceccccscons uly 63 
(Capital Increase) ........cceece. Nov. 108 


Nov. 
(Multiple Line Underwriting) ...Nov. 108 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(Merger & Refinancing Approved) .May 46 
(Merger Completed) +seeeeeedune 102 
(Granted Full Membership) 


---.-Aug. 62 

(Obtains Additional Funds) o* ter 108 
(Compulsory Business 

Discontinued) ....ccccece cocee NOV. 100 


Preferred Casualty, Seattle 
(New Reciprocal) ..........+0+..-May 47 
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Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 


(Revising Capital Structure) ....June 102 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
CRASIRSEE) ccccccccccccoccce ..June 102 
Protective Life & Accident, Omaha 
(Broadens Operations) ............ Oct. 65 
Protective Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 
(Incorporated) ..... eoveceseccseesey Gt 
DINED anb< e009 e0kqnessc0ssanne July 64 


Providence W: ashington Indem., Providence 


CEROUIOR)  ccccccccoce Socneceneen June 102 

(Elects Officers) aiid otekialnnel wal Sept. 110 
Providence Washington, Providence 

CPInGS GOUSRIATT) cccccccccscoce May 48 

(Addition to Staff) ............... July 64 

iPeepeced Capital Increase) ...... Oct. 65 

(Capital Increased) .............Nov. 109 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 

(See Hudson Insurance) .......... Oct. 61 
Public Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 

DEE Kiscbdnrdooeececnsescoad Aug. 63 
Republic Indemnity, Tucson 

(Proposed Stock Issue) .......... May 48 
Reserve Insurance Chicago 

(To Increase Capital) ............ 63 
Richmond Mutual Insurance, hichasenel 

(Requests License) .........ceceeee Oct. 65 
Royal Insurance, Liverpool 

CRED BNINED io occcasccscsesces Aug. 63 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 

(Nottingham POOEEEE) ccccsccseces Oct. 66 
Rural Fire, Dallas 

(See Farmers Cooperative) ...... Mar. 109 


( LIST OF ADVEF 


Rtural Mutual Casualty, Madison 
(See Farm Bureau Mutual) 

St. Paul Group, St. Pau 
(Stockholders’ Report) ..........Mar. 114 


St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 


*, 100 





(N@w DIPCCIOF) cccccccccccccccces od 48 

(Mid-Year Returns) g. 64 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 

CPOE GHD ccdwcccoescecscceces Sept. 110 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Official Staff Changes) ........../ Aug. 65 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 

(To Increase Capital) ............ Oct. 66 
Service Casualty, New York 

(New Operating Head) ............ Oct. 66 
Service Fire Insurance, New York 

(New Operating Head) ............ Oct. 66 
Shawnee Casualty Insurance, Columbus 

(New Company) ..cccccccccccccced Aug. 65 
Shelby Mutual Casualty, Shelby 

(Elects New President) ........ June 103 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 

(Capital IMGFORSO) ..cccccccccese June 103 
Southern Canada, Toronto 

(In Process of Organization) .-Jduly 64 
Southern Farm Bureau, Jackson 

SNEED ona daknatdee 560445485025 Nov. 110 
Springfield Fire & Marine, peetenyee ° 

(Recapitalization Plan) ........... ct. 67 

(Recapitalization Plan 

Ce eer re Nov. 110 

Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 

(See Century Indemnity) ......../ Aug. 54 


Suburban Casualty, Wheaton 


RE ae Oct. 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami rhe 

CREED 6066060 d008608600000 Re y4& 
Supreme Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 

(To Incorporate) ..ccccccscscccess t. 
Texas Employers’ Dallas : 

Serer ee May 48 
Texas Standard, Marshall 

(New Company) ...ccccccccesece Sept, 11 
The Travelers, Hartford 

CHOW BOCTEESET) «.cccdesvcsevcees Sept, 10 

(Charters Revised) ........ Nov. 119 
United Benefit Fire, Omaha 

CE = deidecsiuenenaesacaiial May 4s 
United States Guarantee, New York 

CHORMGN TRGB) ccccccscoccccsccsen Aug. 6 

(Jones Elected President) Sept. 111 
Universal Surety, Lincoln 

(Incorporated) .....-.seeeeeeeees June 193 

(Correction Notice) .........es... July & 
Utilities Mutual Insurance, New York 

(TERAMIRGE) 2 cccsscccccccccccceccen Oct. 67 
Victory General, New York 

(In Process of Organization) July 61 
West Georgia Hospital, Columbus 

EROS 606 occa ecv0nscdvear Nov. 110 
Westminster Life, Chicag 

(See Bankers Life & Casualty) . July 59 
Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 

(Liquidation Completed) ......... May 48 


Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(Loses Massachusetts License) ...Aug, 





Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New sei 
Agricultural Insurance Co., Water town, N. ° 
American Appraisal Company, The, Sa 
American Associated Insurance Companie s, St. 


— seer 72 Lauckner, Ine., 0. O., 
i aie Gnd dead 22 Legge Company Inc., Walter G., 
i eee 13 Leonhart and C ompany, lne., 


Louis, Mo. .... 94 


Lloyd-Thomas Company, 


Hoboken, New Jersey 
New York, N. Y. er 

Baltimore, Md. . o 0:0 2° sieicennel 
The, Chicago, Ill. 
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Back Cover 


American Casuaity COGRmGRy, MOREIEE, PR. cccccccccccccccccese 47 Loyalty SS. SOONG Ila Me vevennsencceesoscs Inside 
American Credit Indemnity Company, Baltimore, Md. ........ 53 MacDonald & Company, D. K. m San F rancisco, Cal. .. , 10 
American Fire and Casualty Company, Orlando, Fla. ......... 104 Mackubin, Legg & Company, Baltimore, Md. 

American Home Fire Assce. Co., New York, N. Y. ........e0008 54 Manhattan Fire and r% irine Insurance Co., New York, 

American Insurance Group, Newark, i shame beens e0wr dees - 8 Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas ............. 

American Motorists Insurance Company, Chicago, 1 TU. ..ccccece 99 Marsh & McLennan, fee. DOE, Sain a wedewmen 

American RKe-Insurance Company, New Wiis Mis Ms seosvevece 62 Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, OO a 

American Keserve Insurance Company, New Kors, GG adele 97 Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. 

American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. ... Keane ae Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada .. 

Anchor Casuaity Company, St. Paul, __ Epp ORR 74 Mississippi ge | Underwriters, Louisville, 


Anchor Ins. Co., Providence, R. 


Assurance Company of America, New York, “N. 


Atlantic Mutua! Group, New York, N. Y. 
Bates Lively & Pearson, Portland, Oregor 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation, 
oe and Associates, Dallas, Texas 
Caledonian Insurance Company, The, 


Hartford, 


Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas * ‘ity, Mo. 


Century Insurance Company, The, New York, N. 
Chapman Park Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 

Commercial Union—Ocean Group, The, 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il. 





Rock Island, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. .... 24 


98 Moraine Hotel 











Highland Park, Ill. 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, 
z. 





a, Paecasanevd 51 National Adjusters, et Se OE Dis Ma wsdcnctanecceoukeuu 
rere ere tre 35 National Surety Corporation, New York, N. 8¢ 
TE ere 100 National Union and Bireeingthe am Group, Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 7% 

(eparaseeees 107 ed Amsterdam Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. ........... 16 
ET Pee 96 New York Casualty Company, New York, N. Y. .........-...58 B® 
Conn. ere 30 North American Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. .. & 
as Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., The, New York, N. Y. ........ 

titaesenane 56 Northern Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. .............+. Ul 

pe cialisteies mee nenee (4 Ohio Casualty Insurance Company, The, Hamilton, Ohio ...... 27 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio ............+55. 7 

Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company, The, New York, N. Y. 56 


San Francisco, Cal. 2% 











Constitution Keinsurance Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 44 Pearl American Group, UO ROOK, Th, Bec cvcvcces covcvcsegute 16 
Continental Casualty Company, Cc hicago, rrr 38 Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, New Hampshire ........... 110 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. ¥. ..........sseeeeeeee 39 Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. ...........+..00 % 
Cravens, Dargen & Company, Oe rer 100 Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittaburgh, Pa. .....ccccccccccccccccccese 108 
Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal, PE hiked wtb cbies seme e6-e%e,s 70 Potomac Insurance Company, The, Washington, D. C. ......... #2 
Dotson Company, H. S., Helena, Montana .............eseeeees 100 Preferred Fire Ina. Co., Topeka, Kam. .....cccccscsescccccscose 71 
Pe PERE Ss CRO, Bis ccecbccescccctecvoccsecccsecese 6 Providence Washington Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 9% 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. ......0.2 ee eeceees 8 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .........+++ 101 
Empire State Insurance Company, Watertown, N. Y. ........ 22 Beed & Company, DEUNVET, COLO. 2c rcccecccsoccccecsccccvecceedh 10 
Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 50 Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada ............00055 101 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas ae 83 Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 65 
Eureka Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............++ 109 Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Francisco, Cal. .. — 
Excess Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. ...... 57 Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. y. es 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........eseeces 109 Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, N. a SS 
Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass. ....+....cccccsceccccceeeee 100 Rimmer & Company, Frank, Dallas, Texas ...........++eeee08 100 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .............. 101 Royal-Liverpool Groap, et aa » oceen aa 
PEREGO TWOPMOMMEL, CRICEGO, EM, oc cccctvccscccccssccscvsseece 52 Royal-Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. .....++se+ceseees 10 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. ............... 93 St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo... %& 
Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 40 St. Paul Group. Saint Paul, Minn. ...........cccceecccesccoee 4 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, Pa. ................66. 20 Security Fire Rosmanee Co., Davenport, Iowa .........-+eeees 104 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, _ RE aaa tp 45 Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chie: ano, BE Sb arecinns-o.09.p 48 ohh ewe 5a 43 
ee ee, OE, TL, ccc ccrweawcccccerveccsdcoure 115 Smith-Corona, ‘Syracuse, Dei Es cnc pesedes dncien<k000955500ene 17 
First Boston Corporation, The, New York os 00:0 0:0:0:000156.0 ee Soundscriber Corporation, The, New Haven, Conn. ..........6 9 
Ge PE MEU, BOOUNOEL, BEEO. bccccccccccccrcccccccsceseees 106 Southgate Company, Walter, Dallas, . eeereorr ; . 0 
Peer Ge MOR, OCC WOEEM, SORES os cccnccnccccccceccessacessccs 100 Spear and Company, Ine., San Francisco, Cal. .......+-+++++89 100 
Freeston, Horace R., MENG ls De o:0.6 66 6hbebnse504 00 6dtpines-e 100 Springfield Group, The, Springfie'd, Mass. ......-..+000++se08 105 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 42 Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. .........--..++++008 4 
General of America Group, Seattle, Wash. ................2006- 87 Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ......6.ece++seere ( 
General ete Sree. + % & Saar 69 Summers. Joe W.. San ——, aa 100 
Geyer & Company, Inc., New York, WN. ¥. occ. sccccccccccccees 31 Sun Insurance Office Ltd.. New York. N. Y. ......000e0ee0e08 4 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls, DOR io oo cinco aciewleweenec's 64 Surety Fire Insurance Company, New York, 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 54 Swiss Reinsurance Company, New York. N. Y. ...---+-++008 a 
a Insurance C ompany, . * 2 errr errr 49 Transportation Insurance Company. Chicago, Ill. ...---++ g 
Great American Group, New  . & SOA 2 Tressel and Associates. Harry S.. Chicago, Ill. .......-+-+++9+* 5 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ............ 101 Trinity Universal Insurance Company, Dallas. Texas ..-++: a 
Hawkeye Casualty Company, Des Moines, Iowa ............... 104 United States Coesnalty Company, New York, N. Y....---+++ 1” 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New Bg” N. + Cede recaewereeees 100 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.. Baltimore, Md. ..--- 3 
Home Insurance € ompany, The, New York, N. Y. 61 United States Guarentee Company, New York, N. Y. ..-++++ Pa 
Houston Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., Fort Worth, 74 Utilities Insurence Co., St. Lovis. Mo. oocews Hy 
Howard & Co., Robert, Montreal, Canada SENSES es Slee ae 101 Van Honten & Sherwood. Ine., Jerse y, * ity, N = 
a ee ae 100 Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. Louis. 48 
Inland Agency, The, Columbus, Ohio ...............200ceeeeee 100 Western Tnsurance Companies. Fort SNe ott, Kan. ee 
Insurance Co., of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. ....Back Cover Western Surety Company. Sionx Falls, S. D. ...----sseeeet pg 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvani a, Philadelphia, Pa. 5 Wiles Company, A. D.. Indionapolis, Ind. .....-+s-e0esereeee 101 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... Willis, Fahor & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Conada ....-++++ i0t 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, ‘edar Rapids, Iowa ..... 92 Wilson & Compeny, Ttd.. A. E., Toronto, Canada he 
Jones & Proctor Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada ............... 101 Wolfe. Corecoron & Tinder. New York. N. Y. ...-.-eeeereoees 70 
Knowles & Company, A. “ay Bam Premeibes, Cal. ....ccccccccs 100 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York. N. Us - a 
Kolob Corporation, The, Salt Lake ee eo 100 Woodward, Ryan. Sharp & Davis, New York, N -0006eecet aay 
La Mers Studio, New York, _ yA et rete 60 Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N. Y. ..- ccowwee 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


— i 


Aoypliy prege 
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Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Western Department 
12 So. LaSalle St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 








Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Milwovkee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgonized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1876 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1909 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 











Niwlh Americus 
School for Agents 


OFFERS COMPLETE FACILITIES... . thorough background training 
by STAFF EDUCATORS and DEPARTMENT HEADS 


THREE COURSES are available to agents of any of the North America 
Companies; their employees or associates (men and women): 
An eight-weeks across-the-board Course in Fire, Marine and Casualty In- 
surance—a five-weeks Fire and Marine Course—and a five-weeks Casualty 
Course. 

Your North America Service Office will give you complete details. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF —— 
NORTH AMERICA | Soc 


COM PANIES, Philadephia The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphit 








